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ONWARD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE NEWS. 



** He shall receive such vision as shall fift him from his 
selfishness and so enlarge his soul, that he shall stand re- 
deemed from all unworthiness, and saved to happiness and 
heaven." — Holland's Kathrina, 



NESTLING in a secluded valley, between two 
opposite ranges of hills, lies the town of 
Belmont. These hills, green in summer with 
fresh, bright verdure and luxuriant foliage, are 
just now covered with snow, and clinging frag- 
ments of ice, sparkling and flashing back the 
rays of this afternoon's sun. 

This is a busy little town — its commercial en- 
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terprise partly owing to the fact that a river, fed 
by hidden streams in the hill-tops flows impetu- 
ously past, on to the distant sea. 

Not fur from the river, on one of the most 
crowded streets, stands an old church — its slop- 
ing roof, too, covered with a beautifully pure man- 
tle of snow, from which the tall spire emerges 
like a sentinel keeping guard over buried trcjis- 
iires. 

In contrast to the dazzling brightness outside, 
there is a subdued, cathedral-like light within, 
very restful to the tired eyes of a young man 
who, on hearing the rich, deep tones of the organ, 
had stopped on the threshold to listen. But al- 
most at the same moment he noticed a young 
lady descending the stairs from the gallery, 

" How do you do, Miss Sarah ? " said he, as ho 
lifted his hat. "Have you been practising all 
the afternoon ? I think the advent of a real, live 
missionary, into the religious society of Belmont, 
has done a good deal in arousing the interest of 
those who always require extraordinary stimulus 
to rouse their enthusiasm. . . I suppose that at 
the meeting, he has been induced to appoint for 
next Friday evening, he will give you, in place 
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of the vague ideas universally current, definita 
knowledge in regard to the claims and needs of 
foreign missions, I heard Miss Wallace say that 
she was glad that the poor, benighted heathen 
will not be present; they might feel embarrassed 
at being the subject of so many remarks ! " 

"Mr. Derwent has made her promise to take 
the soprano solo in the anthem we are going to 
sing. It was hard work, though. You would 
have laughed at the things she said about it. She 
bothered me all the time we were practising." 

" Where is she now ? The choir must have 
broken up long ago." 

"Yes; but she and Nettie are up-stairs. Net 
as usual, at the organ. I felt I could not wait 
any longer for her, so am going home. Good- 
bye." 

" Good-bye. I think I'll stay awhile and lis- 
ten ; " and with a bow, Arthur McDonald turned 
into the empty church. 

The young girl of whom he had spoken was, 
meanwhile, standing near her friend at the organ, 
up-stairs, in the gallery. She had a tall com- 
manding figure, brown, wavy hair, and dark blue 
eyes. Her face was one of singular brightness, 
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evidently a reflection of the sunlight shining out- 
side. She was as different from her friend as 
the imagination can conceive — perhaps in that 
very difference lay the strong attraction which 
each found in the other. Nettie's nature was 
dreamy, idealistic, almost morbidly sensitive ; Kate 
was practical, independent of people's opinions, 
not entirely dependent on their love, for happiness. 

It was not two years since the Burtons had 
come to live in Belmont, and from their first meet- 
ing at church, a subtle, indefinable but powerful 
magnetism, has drawn the two girls together. In 
all her troubles, and the depressing conditions of 
her home-life, Nettie found support in the stronger 
more self-reliant Kate ; while under her influence 
Kate found repose from her own turbulence of 
passionate impulse. 

" Play that Sonata of Mozart's," she called out, 
as the fingers paused over the key-board and si- 
lence reigned through the aisles and arches of the 
old church. 

" I couldn't to-day — that is, with any taste. It 
is too foreign to my mood — too free and joyous." 

*'What is the matter with my darling?" ex- 
claimed Kate, coming to her side. 
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^' Oh, nothing ; but the old selfish lamentation. 
IVe been worried all day with such trivial things, 
and I do so want a little more time to myself. 
If I only knew some one who would help me to 
play, as I know I could, with just a few hints. 
I never come up to my ideal." 

"Now if I were only Beethoven, what fun it 
would be I I would take you under my especial 
patronage, and abound in hints from rosy morn till 
dewy, shady evening. Not much dew in Decem- 
ber, however, unfortunately for my rhetoric." 

Nettie smiled up into the bright face, clouded 
only by sympathy for her. 

" Sit down in that far comer," she said, " while 
I play that reverie of Chopin's which Mr. Lock- 
wood once said he liked. • • Oh Kate I I am so 
anxious about him. Arthur says that for three 
whole weeks he did not see him. He was away 
from home on a terible * spree ' as the boys call 
it. What will become of him? I almost lose 
hope." 

*' I feel sure the change will come soon. Dark- 
est hour just before the dawn, always remember," 
replied Kate, as she moved away. 

Almost the same moment the church was filled 
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with grand rolling billows of harmony. There was 
nothing which stirred Kate's careless, impulsive 
heart, as the fine music of her friend. It seemed 
to awaken thought and feelings akin to hers — 
feelings very near sadness. 

It was about an hour after, that Nettie became 
conscious of a tall form, with uncovered head 
and foldedarms, standing in the gathering gloom 
on the other side of the organ. As the last note 
died away into silence, she turned around and 
spoke unceremoniously, " Good-evening, Arthur." 

"I heard the organ as I was passing, and 
thought I would come in. But won't you play 
some more ? " 

" Oh, I think not. It is later than I intended 
to play. . . And Kate, ain't you cold." 

"I believe I am slightly infected with that 
agreeable sensation," answered Kate, emerging 
into view. " How do you do, Mr. McDonald? " 

" If you are cold, you must not stay here," he 
said, with masculine decision. 

" Give me the key, Nettie, I'll lock the organ. 
And so you are going to have the innovation of 
a missionary meeting in this formal church of ours. 
It will doubtless help to open people's rather tight 
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money bags on behalf of those black fellows who 
have the extreme misfortune to be educated in 
the heterodox religion of Buddha. . . What a 
waste of time and energy they cause any way I 
But I suppose you both have the enthusiastic 
missionary spirit. For my part such an invest- 
ment of money seems insecure and not very sensi- 
ble." 

" By the way," he continued, as the three friends 
passed into the street, "I have a most precious 
bit of news for your eager ears. Now Kate, re- 
strain your curiosity till I help Nettie over this 
snowdrift. . . Well, Jack Lockwood, who for three 
weeks was so drunk that he didn't Igiow his own 
name, went the other day to Mr. Ellerton's house* 
imforming him of a strange change which had 
come over the spirit of his dream. Behold the 
rare instance of a skeptic transformed into a be- 
liever in Christ, a convivial wine-drinker into a 
stern rejecter of earthly pleasures. . . How beau- 
tifully opinions can be changed in order to improve 
a rather unenviable reputation?" 

These cutting, sarcastic words grieved Nettie. 

" Are you quite sure of his insincerity ? " she 
asked. 
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As Arthur's eyes rested on her shadowed face, 
his whole expression changed. 

" Pardon me, for speaking of my distrust. . • 
We fellows haven't the faith in each other that 
you have in us," he added, with a roguish laugh 
at Kate's astonished face. 

"Oh thou masculine vanity, how disagreeable 
thou art in the eyes of the inferior creation I " she 
exclaimed, stooping down and picking up a hand- 
full of snow with a threatening gesture towards 
this representative of masculine egotism. At that 
moment his foot slipped on a piece of ice. Kate's 
merry laugh rang out in the clear air. 

" Behold the undignified overthrow of pride I '* 
she said, as he regained his feet. Nettie looked 
meaningly at her, but unheeding the warning the 
impulsive girl continued, "Arthur, it is a trite but 
true adage that pride ^ must have a fall.' I need 
no illustration to point the application. We have 
one already at hand. I hope this fall will prove 
a valuable lesson to your wayward heart. Neglect 
not to learn it. . . Here I am at home at last. 
Good-bye, Nettie. Arthur, if you don't want to 
quarrel with her, too, I warn you to be careful 
how you speak of absent friends." 
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With a bright smile she opened the gate and 
left the two to go on. 

" Kate was always exceedingly light-hearted,'* 
said Arthur, at last breaking a prolonged silence, 
*' but lately she has been hilarious. She will not 
talk sensibly with me, or let me say a serious 
word. The minute I begin she is o£F upon the 
path of some ridiculous thought. • . What are 
you thinking of?" he asked suddenly, looking 
at the grave, preoccupied face by his side. 

Nettie half started at his question. 

" I was thinking of Dr. Lockwood. I am sur- 
prised at what you have told us. Surprised, too, 
that you can speak so of your friend." 

" I am sorry that I did ; but it does not seem 
to me that a change such as he says he has ex- 
perienced can be a natural outgrowth of his habits 
of thought. Why, he almost hated the sight of 
the Bible. I suppose because the spirit of its 
precepts is so utterly opposed to actions such as 
his. His whole intellectual bent is towards ma- 
terialism ; only about a month ago he gave me 
his views. His professions now of faith in the 
God of Christianity, of penitence, and what not, 
are most contrary to his former assertions." 
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" Why, however, do you assume, without proof, 
the impossibility of an inner radical change as 
the cause of this profession? Would such an 
inference be illogical?" 

*' No, perhaps not. But you give such a short 
time for such a thorough change." 

" God works by miracles now, as well as in the 
old days. The miracle of the conversion of a 
human soul from sin to his service, is the most 
wonderful and mysterious of all." 

" I do not believe in miracles." 

*'Why?" 

" They are contrary to law, Nettie. Law rules 
in the universe, therefore they are impossible." 

" I suppose you have been reading Hume lately. 
I believe his objection has force only because we 
limit natui'e to the physical universe." 

" Pray, what else ought it to include ? " 

" Man and the sphere of his action." 

" Do you know, Nettie, there are a thousand 
refutations of Argyll's theory ? " 

" Of course. What great truth has not called 
forth hostile criticism ? You will to move your 
arm, Arthur, and according to the laws of your 
own constitution you do move it. You do not 
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call tkit a miracle because you saj it was done 
in obedience to law ; and yet it would not have 
taken place unless you had willed it. Now, why 
can you not rise to the conception of a divine 
will, determining to bring about a certain result, 
and making use of certain means, according to 
laws established by himself, for the accomplish* 
ment of tha< result ? The means may be bej imd 
our knowledge, but the action which we, to cover 
our ignorance, call a miracle, is not, necessarily, a 
violation of the laws of nature." 

" Well, how do you apply your theory to Jack 
Lockwood ? " ■( 

"Why could there not exist certain laws by 
which his conversion was accomplished, according 
to the will of God ? We did not see their work- 
ing, but we do see their glorious result." 

"I cannot see what means wiere available for 
such a result," said Arthur, smiling. Then after 
a moment's pause, he went on ; " You know he 
is very humorous — a real jolly fellow, in fact. 
Well, you would have laughed, even while being 
shocked, at what I witnessed only about a week 
since as I was in his room. He caricatured one 
or two Christian people very amusingly. . . Net- 
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tie ! dcm't try to coziTioce me tiat be is really 
changed. He is rither assmning a pazt to gain 
infloence, or to restore people s tottering trost, 
or the whole thii^ is a contemptiUe bnrlesqae.** 

At the moment Arthur ceased speakii^, a hand 
was hud familiarly on his shoulder, and a deep 
Yoiee said behind them: 

^ Well, McDonald, what are you and Miss Bur- 
ton discussing? It must be something absorbing, 
to make you both cut me/^ 

Arthur was confused and surprised. As he 
did not reply, the other delinquent answered for 
him: 

^Speak of certain people and they often ap- 
pear. Dr. Lockwood. We were discussing your 
merits." 

Then there was an awkward pause. Nettie in- 
voluntarily quickened her steps, and felt intui- 
tively that she was between two discordant ele- 
ments. Not until they came to the comer of 
Brunson street, did Arthur speak : 

^^ I suppose you will have company the rest of 
the way. Miss Burton," he said, as he lifted his 
hatb ^ As it is late I know you will excuse me 
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from going too." And before Lockwood could 
object, he hurried away. 

Nettie, anticipating her companion's apology, 
immediately said : 

" Don't speak of it, Dr. Lockwood. He has 
no cause to be annoyed." 

The doctor's fine face lit up with a bright smile. 

" I could not help joining you, for I wished to 
tell you something." 

*' I know it already, and am so glad for you. It 
is what so many of us have been praying for. . . 
We almost lost hope at one time." 

"Oh, Miss Burton, if you will only have confi- 
dence that the change in me is real I help me, be- 
cause I myself have so little I I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that many distrust my sincerity — 
especially my long-tried friend, Arthur. I wrote 
him all about myself a week ago, and ever since 
he has avoided me. Whenever I have accident- 
ally seen him, his distrust has not been disguised. 
I know that he wonders that I, who a week ago 
believed Christianity to be a superstitious delu- 
sion, can have so soon altered my belief." 

" He has no conception of the power of God's 
Spirit, you know." 
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" What can I do to convince him of my sin- 
cerity ? He never doubted it before." 

" Live BO that your life shall be a visible refu- 
tation of his suspicions. There is no power like 
the power of a Christian life." 

" I fear mine will be so weak. I have to strug- 
gle with tendencies towards evil which few have. 
. . . How I have despised myself for yielding so 
often I How often I have resolved to break from 
the chains which seem to bind my whole life. 
That these resolutions have all been broken, 
makes me now distrust my power to resist. The 
temptation is so strong. Then I am haunted by 
the idea that perhaps after all I may die as my 
father did; that this tendency is inherited, and 
cannot bo conquered. What if it really should 
be so r 

" Do not fear, but rely entirely on Christ*s help. 
You can indeed do nothing without him. He will 
never fail you — he is so trustworthy, so sure. In 
all perplexity, darkness and heart-sickness, never 
forget that." 

The encouragement with which her strong faith 
inspired him. Dr. Lockwood did not express in 
words. But his eyes did express something of it, 
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as he looked down at her standing at the gate 
of her home. 

" May I come and let you help me sometimes ? " 
he asked. ^^ I feel I shall need human sympathy 
and companionship in the struggles through which 
I know I shall have to pass." 

" Whenever you need me, come." 

No more was said. The next moment she had 
entered the house« and he had disappeared in the 
twilight. 



CHAPTER II. 



A GLANCE AT THUEE PEOPLE. 

" Trust a man to be good and true, and even if he is not, 
your trust will tend to make him good and true." 

— Max Muller, 



THAT evening, as Kate gathered up her 
books to go upHstairs to study, her father, 
in strange harmony with the thoughts with which 
her own mind had been occupied since her return 
home, was heard saying to his wife : 

" Mr. EUerton told me to-day that Jack Lock- 
wood has signed the pledge, and wants to join 
the church. I suppose you are aware that for the 
last month previous to his awakening, there was 
scarcely an hour in which he was perfectly sobec* 

23 
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Dr. Dent told me lie was very xinreliable. Of 
course it is a great responsibility, accepting bim 
as one of our members* I, for one, would be in 
favor of waiting a while to see how sincere are 
his motives. It would not be for the credit of tho 
church to have him turn out badly in the end." 

Kate's face flushed, and her eyes shone with 
something like anger, as she exclaimed impul- 
sively : 

^ I am not a member of the church, and T can't 
say I want to be one ; but if I were, I should not 
relish my motives being the subject of public dis- 
cussion, nor having them weighed in the balance 
of the judgments of people to whom I think my- 
self eminently superior.'* 

^^ But in ofEering himself to the church he must 
expect criticism," responded her father, mildly* 

"But if you all distrust him, why will he not 
lose faith for himself ? If I thought you had no 
confidence in me — in my efforts to conquer this 
unpleasant temper of mine, which you lecture me 
about so much — I believe I would give up, and 
by and by be thoroughly consumed by the fire 
of my own anger." 
. In her moments of earnest argument, Kate's 
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words did not always keep pace with her rapid 
ideas. Her rhetoric was apt to become confused. 
Mr. Wallace laughed, but looked tenderly up at 
the flushed face and the large eyes in which tears 
were trying to show themselves : 

" I am glad you have confidence in Jack. You 
were always quite a champion of his ; hoped for 
his reformation when we were all in despair. Yet 
I think your wishes obscure your judgment. If 
he should fall, being a member of the church, 
see what a disgrace it would bring upon it. Out- 
siders would say, ' There is one of your professing 
Christians I A wonderful amount of good his 
religion does him ; he is no stronger than he 
was before I ' That would be the inevitable 
consequence." 

*^ But what if he gets discouraged on account 
of not having the stimulus of his friends' confi- 
dence, and fall the same way, will not the church 
be responsible?" 

"I think not., If he is not strong enough to 
retain his integrity without such support, his sin- 
cerity is not very valuable." 

Kate turned away impatiently : 

^ Well, I wouldn't join that church even if I 
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considered myself in a fit spiritual condition, 
which at the present time is far from being the 
case, because I despise the narrow bigotry and 
cold uncharitableness which is but too manifest 
in almost all its members." 

Hastily snatching her Euclid she went swiftly 
from the room. 



Away up-town in a small bachelor-like room, 
sat Dr. Lockwood. He had been reading, but the 
book had fallen idly in his lap, and with shaded 
eyes he was looking into the fire. His face was 
very very sad, the liuea of the mouth compressed 
as though the mind were fighting disagreeable, 
but ever recurring thoughts. 

** How hard it is that he who most often urged 
me to forsake the fearful habit which was ruining 
me, should now forget our friendship of four 
dear years, and because I have resolved to lead 
a Christian life, as well as a moral one, should 
leave me to struggle without his sympathy ! • • • 
Oh my Saviour, help me to be patient to bear 
this sorrow with fortitude. Oh lead him to thee 
teach him how weak he is, how helpless without 
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thee ; change his self-reliant pride to humble de- 
pendence on thy wisdom, and if right — if con- 
sistent with thy plans for our best welfare, give 
me back his friendship " 

" May I come in, Mr. Lockwood ? The woman 
said so," called a boyish voice outside the door, 
accompanied by a not very gentle knock. 

'•Why, Willie, this is unexpected," answered 
Jack, rising and opening the door. 

'^ Kate wanted me to run up with this note. 
She said she didn't want to wait till morning. " 

" Won't you sit down ? " 

**No, I'm going skating. The fellows are wait- 
ing outside. Good-night, sir," and with a noisy 
bow the boy was gone. 

*^ Dear Jack: 

•^ It is delightful to know that you have decided to change 
the course of your life. I know you will succeed in chang- 
ing your tendency towards that which has caused us all 
such bitter grief, I have faith in you, in your resolution 
and strength. I cannot speak from personal experience, 
about your intentions in regard to Christianity, of which 
Arthur McDonald told me to-day ; but if they help you to 
lead a true life, worthy of your better self, I am glad. 

**ln haste, yours sincerely, 

« Kate Wallace." 
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111 the noble desire to encourage him by her. 
enthusiasm, the demonstrative, warm-hearted girl 
had impulsively written these cheering words — 
these words "in season" for which men hope 
and wait. And he was encouraged. The knowl- 
edge of her faith in him, the certainty of her 
trust, strengthened his faith in himself. But his 
feelings can be best determined by his own words. 
Turning up the lamp, he went over to his desk, 
and sweeping away the mass of books and pam- 
phlets covering it, he began to write : 

** My Dear Friend: 

" I cannot express to you the feeling of comfort caused by 
your note just received. She, who by a sympathizing and 
trustful word, cheers a weary fellow-traveller up the rocky 
mountains of life when he is almost ready to sink down 
under an accumulated burden of heart-fatigue, penitence and 
discouraging weakness, is one of God's ministering angels. 
The shadows have been thronging round my heart to-night, 
but your friendship is like a star, shining unchanged in 
the darkness. If there were more like you, to send coun- 
sel and encouragement to their brothers, struggling with 
temptation, personal sin, and all the host of evil, more men 
would break from the coils which the habit of drinking 
throws around them, and emerge irto manly liberty, purity 
and happiness. Thank you, dear Kate. 1 pray that the 
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Saviour, who has above all others been the cause of this, 
I hope, permanent change in my tendencies of life and 
thought, may reveal his infinite beauty and loveliness to 
you. Your character is grandly fashioned, but it needs his 
love to glorify it. Yours gratefully, 

"J. L." 



" What are you wasting your time for, sitting 
by that window, Nettie ? I should think you had 
dreamed enough for one day. Come here, and 
light the lamp. I am just crazy, there is so much 
mending to do. There I take that sock ! You'll 
find a hole which will keep you from the blues.'* 

Nettie started up at the sound of the sharp 
fretful voice, and hastened to obey the imperious 
command. She was unconscious of the length of 
time, she had been sitting by the window looking 
out on the wide expansive landscape, stretching 
from her house away to the hills beyond, which, 
hoary with frost and snow, lifted up their heads 
in majesty to Heaven. The moon had risen from 
a surrounding bed of clouds, and the evergreens, 
Dending low under their burden of ice, flashed 
back her rays in brilliant points of light. Yet 
though the beauty, the calm stillness of the 
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scene outside, had entered into her heart, and 
given her that peculiar delight which nature can 
impose only to those in possession of fine, poetical 
sensibility, Nettie was puzzled, disappointed and 
unhappy. Between every sparklmg and gUttering 
bough the wistful eyes of John Lock wood looked 
out upon her, but behind was always the fascinat- 
ing face of Arthur McDonald, its usual expres- 
sion, by her fexcited imagination, exaggerated into 
one of sneering mockery, that sent a chill through 
her heart. Even after the lamp was lit, and she 
settled down with the stockings in her hands, 
intent on decreasing the holes made by the shuf- 
fling feet of one of her little brothers, the two 
faces were still before her, and her thoughts clus- 
tered round them closely. How the unsympa- 
thetic tones of her mother jarred on her sensitive 
ear, as household details and neighbors' gossip 
were repeated and elucidated to a wearisome 
length! Every now and then, when necessary, 
she would make some revelant remark, but her 
grave look signified unmistakably that her mind 
was absent. At last Mrs Burton exclaimed im- 
patiently : 

"If you thought less of those useless things 
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you and that conceited Arthur McDonald are 
forever harping about, you might have some 
space left in your mind for entertaining your 
mother." 

*^ Mr. McDonald is not proud," she repliedi pass- 
ing over the latter part of the sentence, and in* 
voluntarily changing the offensive adjective. 

"Well, he isn't in one way, for he is con- 
descending to us poor folks, considering he is 
so rich." 

"His friendship is not condescension, mother. 
I am intrinsically, as rich as he, and he has the 
discrimination to perceive it," answered Nettie, 
spiritedly. 

" Well, well, keep your temper. He's terribly 
conceited, however, don't you think so ? " 

"If he is, he has reason to be, for not many 
have accomplished as much in their whole life- 
time, as he has in his twenty-one years." 

"What in the world is he going to do with 
all his learning? He'll by and by get beyond 
enduring the commonplace society here." 

" He is going some time in February, to New 
York, to be junior partner in the great firm of 
Lovell and Black, lawyers." 
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" Is any one going with him ? " asked Mrs 
Burton, looking eagerly at the fine head drooping 
over the troublesome sock. 

" I don't know. Why do you ask ? " 

*^ Oh I thought a young man of his taste and 
not having to wait for success, before getting 
settled, would likely " 

*^ But to Nettie's great relief, her mother at 
that moment was called away up-stairs, and once 
more congenial quiet reigned in the room. But 
soon the boys came trooping in from their skat- 
ing expedition up the river ; Sarah and Mr. Bur- 
ton returned from a visit next door, and loud 
and sometimes merry, was the talk. Neverthe- 
less the merriment died away when Mrs. Burton 
once more returned to the sitting-room, with a 
freely uttered complaint that the boys had tracked 
the snow into the hall, and flung their skates 
down on the floor; at the same time sharply 
enquiring why her husband had stayed so late 
and thus forgotten that there was no kindling 
wood cut for the fire. With scowling faces the 
boys picked up the offending skates, and Mr. 
Burton quietly threw down the slippers in which 
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he had just buried his feet, once more resumed 
his boots, and left for the woodshed. 

At last the darning which Nettie despised her- 
self for considering odious and wearisome, was 
finished. With a sigh, a luxury in which she 
often found occasion to indulge, she rose to put 
away the basket, and unlocking a drawer in the 
old-fashioned table, she drew out one of Arthur's 
books. 

As her attention became absorbed in its pages, 
her mind scanning eagerly the different lines of 
thought; now tracing out to its ultimate result 
some mysterious but beautiful allusion, then pas- 
sively enjoying some more complete and clear de- 
scription, she became oblivious of the petty talk 
around her, and did not notice that one by one 
the others strayed off to bed, and that finally she 
and her father alone occupied the room. Glanc- 
ing up at last, she noticed that his head had 
fallen forward, and he was looking into the dying 
fire with his usual expression of calm and patient 
benignity. Closing the book, she went round to 
his side: 

" Papa, I want you." 

In response to the implied request, he put 
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out his arms with a loving gesture, and she nest- 
led into them. " You dear old fellow," she said, 
softly. '' I have just been aching all the evening 
to tell you what causes me a great deal of hap- 
piness. Dr. Lockwood — you know, old Dr. 
Dent's former student, now his partner, in whom 
we girls have been so interested lately, chiefly 
because it seemed such a pity that a man of his 
talent, and with such brilliant prospects for ad- 
vancement in his profession, should spoil his life 
by dissipation. Well, I heard to-day that he has 
been converted, and will probably join the church. 
Isn't it nice ? " 

She raised her head from Mr. Burton's shoulder, 
and looked eagerly into his face. 

"Now I want you to do all you can to en- 
courage him, with your advice and friendship. 
Will you ? " 

" Yes, Pussie ; I am your man. I will call on 
him to-morrow." 

"Thank you; I knew you would. And now 
I must go to bed, for I am real sleepy. Are you 
not coming?*' she asked, taking up her lamp. 

" Yes, I suppose I may as well," he replied. . . 

" What a girl Kate Wallace is," remarked Sarah, 
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looking up from her Bible, as Nettie entered the 
room. " You should have heard her this afternoon 
at the choir practice. It was scandalous. She 
seems to have no dignity, nor regard for the sa- 
credness of a church. Why, she often smiles 
when the minister is preaching." 

^^ I suppose some expression sends the thought 
off in the direction of some ludicrous association," 
answered Nettie, wearily. 

^^I can't understand it. His sermons are so 
solemn and searching, that I don't see how any 
one, who even isn't a Christian, can laugh. £ 
can't understand how you can make so many 
excuses for her." 

As a matter-of-fact, Sarah had no conception 
of the depths of tenderness, pathos and noble 
thought, in Kate's fine nature. She certainly 
could not sympathetically appreciate her most 
conspicious characteristic, vast capacity for humor, 
and a keen perception of the ridiculous. She 
had expressed her wonder before, and Nettie 
knew that any championship of her frien«l al- 
ways proved useless, yet she could not forbear 
making one more trial to-night. 
*^Few understand Kate Wallace. She is one 
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of those most open to misconception. As dear old 
Shakespeare would express it, she doesen't wear 
her heart upon her sleeve for daws to peck at. 
Her apparent frankness but hides her actual 
reserve. If the surface is ruflBed and stormy, 
underneath, the current runs clear and strong." 
But this was no explanation to Sarah. With 
a mystified look in her blue eyes, she jumped into 
bed, and was soon under the influence of the 
far-famed Morpheus. And Nettie, as she pulled 
aside the curtains to once more refresh her tired 
eyes with the precious moonlight, shining if pos- 
sible with added brightness on the snow, could 
see a light burning far away in one of the win- 
dows of the large house on the hill. Wondering 
what Arthur was reading, and with almost sad 
thoughts of the two friends, both so dear to her ; 
one in direct antagonism to her religion, the other, 
as she supposed, carelessly indifferent to its re- 
quirements, it was long before sleep came to 
tranquilize and bless* 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SPY. 



«' It IS more shameful to distrust our friends than to be 
deceived by them." — La Rochefoucauld, 



IN Belmont, as in all other small towns, the 
nearness of each person to another, caused 
his business, his domestic, even his secret afiEairs, 
to be objects of knowledge to every one else. 
This condition has its manifest disadvantages, 
as it tends to restrict the range of thought, and 
develops an inordinate regard for "small talk," 
and profitless discussion. 

By the next evening the news of Dr. Lockwood's 
promised reformation had travelled from one to 

36 
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another, until all who knew him, from Arthur 
McDonald, to the frequenters of the " Star and 
Garter," were cognizant of the fact that religion 
had exerted a power before denied to other influ- 
ences, that the proud heart and brilliant mind 
were bowing in humble adoration befoi-e a forgiv- 
ing God. 

The bar-room of the " Star and Garter " was all 
a glow of light from brilliant gas-jets and sparkling 
glass ware. 

" It won't be long, though, 'afore he'll be coming 
in here to get a drop o' the needful," said a heavily- 
built man, leaning over the counter, and lifting^ 
a foaming glass of ale to his lips. 

"I dunno,'* replied the bar-keeper. "Them 
larned fellows have a mighty deal o' pluck. He 
haint got much more truck with us, you may bet 
your life. * What ken I do for you, sir ! ' " 

The question was addressed to a tall gray- 
haired gentleman, who just then entered the warrn^ 
cheerful room." 

"A glass of brandy and hot water, and be 
quick about it ; I am in a hurry ! " 

" Much doin' these days, doctor ? " asked a stout 
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man, eyeing the foam in the bottom of the glass, 
significantly. 

" The usual amount of work. This is rather 
a healthy neighborhood, you know,'* replied the 
doctor, not turning round. 

"Who's sick to-night?" the other persisted. 

" Nobody you are acquainted with." 

" I s'poso you know that ere student of your'n 
is goin' to join the church, has turned saint," re-^ 
marked tlie bar-tender, with a flourishing gesture, 
depositing the glass of brandy before the impatient 
doctor. 

" Yes, it's a good thing. His work will be done 
better, now." 

" He was gettin' pretty bad, I s'pose ? " 

*' Yes, thanks to the charms of your place 
here." 

The man smiled significantly: 

*'0h, wall, if them fine gents patronize us, we 
ain't to blame for makin' the place nobby," he 
said, with a complacent glance around the room. 

Hastily swallowing a portion of the liquor, Dr. 
Dent departed. 

"I say, Jem, that's rich; Lockwood's a fine 
example, there." 
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"Yes," answered the stout man, laughing 
coarsely. " I say, Bill, I've been thinkin' while 
standin' here. Give me a stiff glass o' rye, and 
we'll talk it over — why, man I No flesh and 
blood can resist our charms I Ha I ha I Then 
he'll git discouraged, put out with himself; for 
all the pious folks will hear o' it." 

The bar-man laughed wickedly, and leaning 
over to the other, began to talk. While thus 
engaged they did not hear the baize door open 
softly, nor qbserve that a strangely attired man, 
with heavy black whiskers all over the lower 
part of his face, and a large hat drawn closely 
Over his eyes, had entered the room. If they 
could have seen those same eyes glitter, as he 
leaned forward to catch their words and note theii* 
actions, they would have wondered at his eager 
excitement. At last the conference ended, Jem 
looked up. A puzzled look crossed his face, 
and he said, rather defiantly : 

" Good-evenin', stranger ; a bitter cold night ? " 

" Yes," the stranger answered, sociably, but in 
a strange, muffled tone of voice. 

"Will you give mo a glass of sherry, sir?" 
he added, turning to the bar-keeper who was 
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eyeing Lim curiously, and with open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

" Where de'ye hail from ? " asked Jem. " Ever 
been in these parts before?" 

^^ Yes ; I came to make inquiries about a former 
acquaintance of mine, a Air. John Lockwood, 
medical student. Where can I find him ? '* 

" An' ye thought he'd he here, I 'spose ? " said 
Jem, eagerly. " If ye'd come a little better'n a 
week ago, ye'd foind him lyin' in Bill's back 
parlor as drunk as a fool. But he's turned saint, 
so ye won't find him here no more." 

" Is that so ? Hasn't he been here since ? " 

In his eagerness to investigate Jem's face, tho 
stranger lifted up his hand to push up his hat, 
but suddenly brought it again to his side. 

^^ No, he hain't set his foot inside that there 
door for nine days. We kept count, didn't we, 
Bill? You was anxious, wasn't you. Bill?" 

The man laughed coarsely. Involuntarily the 
stranger shrank from him. He lifted the wine- 
glass to Ids lips, but had scarcely sipped its con- 
tents, when it was restored to the counter. Put- 
ting his gloved hand in his pocket he drew out 
some loose change and tossing it to Bill, said: 
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"Then T must go to his own house to see 
him ? I am glad, though surprised, to know that 
he has not been here for over a week. Thank 
you." 

With a stately bow, the stranger buttoned up 
his coat and sought the outer air. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE DOCTOB's study. 



*' Keep tliy spirit pure from worldy taint by the repellent 
strength of virtue." — Baile/s Festus, 



THE morning sun shone through tlie glass 
windows of the surgery, casting a warm 
golden hue over the dusty books, the dingy furni- 
ture, and lighting up the brown hair of a young 
man who was bending over a desk away at the 
furthest extremity of the room. At his feet lay 
a cat, winking lazily at the lire, meanwhile wajtch- 
ing contentedly the gambols of an adventurous 
kitten which, in spite of repeated disappointments* 
persisted in the vain pursuit of her own tail—* 
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vain, because when about possessing it, the very 
effort to carry it off in triumph changed its base, 
and thus made it as unattainable as ever. 

The room was very silent. To a student of 
even pulse, steady purposes and favorable physical 
condition, calmly intent on the working out of an 
intricate thought — such quiet would have been 
exceedingly grateful. But to Jack Lock wood, 
suffering the reaction from past excesses, tremu- 
lous, agitated, with excited brain, and quivering 
nerves, the silence was almost intolerable. 

If he could only change places with Dr. Dent, 
and be riding over the snow, enjoying the variety 
of visiting different people, and noting the diverse 
manifestations of disease, instead of sitting quietly 
here reading descriptions of conflicting symptoms 
of typhoid out of a dull, technical book — an 
exercise that demanded patience and fortitude, of 
which, this morning, he seemed incapable. He 
wanted some companionship, something positive 
and tangible to draw away his thoughts from 
himself; but no such companionship offered it^ 
self, all was negative and desolate. 

" I must either turn a somersault or die," he 
muttered, looking round for means to accomplish 
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the one, and thus avoid the other. No sooner 
said than done, for he was a man of quick re- 
sources. The centre-table, loaded with instru- 
ments, books and bottles, in inextricable confusion, 
was with difficulty moved aside, the chairs put 
bagk against the wall, the kitten meanwhile post- 
poning to some future time her own exercises, in 
order to watch with intense interest this unusual 
disturbance of ancient landmarks. But ere the 
consummation of his efforts could be attained, 
he espied the doctor*s cutter coming up the 
street. 

He hastly replaced the furniture, giving the 
kitten one or two necessary knocks, when she 
impeded his progress, by jumping at his flying 
coat-tails. Therefore, by the time Dr. Dent had 
entered the house, he was standing dignifiedly 
before the fire, with panting breath and exceed- 
ingly bright eyes — which, however, the short* 
sighted doctor did not discover. 

"Here's a pamphlet I just got out of the 
post. It goes into the diagnosis of typhoid. Make 
an analysis of its distinctive ideas ; I haven't time 
to read it ; I anticipate we shall have some here 
by spring," Dr. Dent said, taking off his boots. 
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and elevating his professional feet on the fender. 
*' By the way, Mrs. Purcell can't send for her 
medicine. I indicated that you would call this 
afternoon and leave her some." 

*' Why can't I go now, while you are not using 

the horse ? " Jack asked, quickly. 

*' As you please. Come strait back, for I've 
got to go on a visiting drive of three miles." 

Lockwood took the prescription from the doc- 
tor's outstretched hand, and immediately busied 
himself in making it up. In a few minutes whist- 
ling joyously, the young man, with boyish eager- 
ness, strided from the room. Oh, the exhilarating 
influence of that glorious sleigh-ridel How it 
cleared away the "cobwebs" in his mind, sent 
the blood flowing swiftly, joyously, to his finger- 
tips and made his heart beat with rapturous de- 
light! In less than ten minutes he was back 
again, feeling as though he could analyze countless 
pamphlets on fevers, and understand the most 
abstract medical problem. 

The old doctor started from his chair. 

" Dear me, I was asleep. These sick folks work 
the devil with our rest. Why, you look quite 
freshened up, Jack," he added, noticing the red- 
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(lened cheek and brilliant eyes of his companion. 
Jack smiled brightly, and took up the pamphlet. 
But the next moment the life currents within 
him were changed, the blood flowed swifter, with 
a hot, excited motion, he grew fednt' and dizzy, 
and but for the firm determination of his will, 
be would have fallen. The doctor, according to 
his custom before going for a long, cold drive, 
had filled a wine-glass, and was just raising it 
to his lips, when the ashy face and brightened 
eyes fixed hungrily on the ruby liquid, arrested 
him. 

** For God's sake doctor, take it away. I can't, 
Oh, I can't resist — I must — Oh, doctor I " 

With an hysterical sob, he sank into a chair. 

"Why Lockwood, what ails you? You are 
weak and ill. Nonsense, boy, rouse up. Here, 
drink some. It will do you good. Your nerves 
are all unstrung. You see you have gone into 
it too strong lately, and now you feel the need 
of it. Why in the world can't you take one 
glass and then stop ? I can." 

" Go I don't wait, but lock it away from me. 
I am not strong yet, not as strong as I shall be." 

With a compassionate look, and a hearty slap 
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on the shoulder, the doctor did his bidding, and 
left the surgery. 

No analysis of typhoid, or earnest investigation 
of scientific truth that day. A more fearful fe- 
ver of desire consumed him, and he had thoughts 
for nothing else. No one but the pitying Saviour, 
knew nor dreamed of the struggle he passed 
through that long afternoon, the hand to hand 
fight with temptation ; the enticing suggestions 
of the ever-present spirit of evil, the co-operative 
suggestion of his own desire but heaping up 
obstacles before him, once overthrown, to grow 
but more gigantic and seemingly insurmountable. 
Victory came, but the soldier, tired and heartsick, 
knew not that it was victory. As the twilight 
shadows gathered in the remote corners of the 
surgery, more tangible shadows, joyless despond- 
ency, darkness which could be felt, fell upon his 
spirit. 

On his way homewards, as he passed the 
church, his sensitive ear caught the low tones 
of the organ. Unable to resist the impulse, he 
entered, and in the shadow of a huge pillar sat 
down, resting his tired head on the seat in front. 
As the homeless traveller listens to a long unheard 
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Bong, once sung in the old days far away in 
childhood, and his heart beats wildly under its 
weight of precious memories so Dr. Lockwood 
listened to this music. To his yivid inagination 
it seemed a palpable representation of the hard 
experience through which he had just passed, 
but it embodied also a message of help and hope. 
Often the melody would lose itself in the harsh, 
discordant bass, but every now and then would 
emerge, the sweetness all the more beautiful be- 
cause of its encircling discord. The adagio move- 
ment was involved and complicated, then gradu- 
ally it changed to the allegretto^ the notes tum- 
bling over each other in glad and joyous freedom. 
Afterwards, by a skillful transition, the adagio 
was resumed, but divested of all entanglements, 
the melody moved on smootlily to the end — to 
Lockwood symbolic of the conquest of faith over 
doubt and despair, a struggle however prolonged, 
ending at last in silence and repose. 

Nettie little dreamed that the person she longed 
most to help sat down there in the darkness 
the tears blinding the eyes as he listened. As 
though unwilling to let the harmony slip away 
and be forgotten, she repeated it again and again 
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nntil the darkness fell like a pall over the vacant 
pews and the long aisles. At last it was finished 
and then he heard her low voice in the silence 
which followed. 

" Why Kate, I didn't know it was so dark I 
We must go. Where did I leave my muflF? I 
wish the choir had broken up earlier. I am 
not half satisfied with what I have done. 

"When would you ever be, darling?" Kate 
answered gently ; and under cover of their voices. 
Dr. Lockwood succeeded in escaping without 
detection. 
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CHAPTER V. 



xiiE MISSION ABY MEETING. 

" Let us think less of men and more of God." 

— Bailey* s Festus. 



ON Friday about six o'clock, as Arthur entered 
the wide hall of the elegant house he called 
home, a handsome, middle-aged lady emerged from 
the drawing-room on the right, and greeted him 
with an affectionate smile of welcome. 

"I am glad you are not late, my boy. Your 
cousins have come at last." 

" Oh, preserve me from the ordeal of passing 
the entire evening with them," he exclaimed iu 
a low tone, as he threw his cap on the table^ 

SO 
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and ran his fingers through his hair — damp from 
clinging snowflakes. 

" Now my son, I wish to speak to you about 
this. For my sake you must give up reading 
this evening. The girls are tired and will proba- 
bly retire early, thus relieving you ; but, before 
that, the courtesy necessary in a host must not 
be found absent in your behavior." 

" We must discuss this thoroughly, my mother. 
. . What in the world have they come for ? " he 
asked, as he opened the door of his study for 
her to enter. But she paused on the threshold : 

"Light up first. It's chilly in here. Come 
into the drawing-room." 

"No, no! not yet. Give me time to muster 
resolution. Say, what did they come for ? " ^ 

"Why do any relatives ever visit each other. 
Positively, Arthur, you are getting to be a per- 
fect recluse." 

" Yes, a recluse from the society of two pure- 
minded, pious girls, whose sole aim and object 
in life is to flirt and break fellow's hearts, and 
be generally insincere and false 1 " 

" Arthur I " 

'*And who will talk to a simple country boy 
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like me of nothing but city dissipations, the opera, 
or how inexpressibly charniing this sweet little 
village is, when in reality they are dying of 
ennui .and home-sickness." 

Arthur poured out these impetuous sentences 
while lighting the lamp on the study-table. As 
its light flashed over the rich dress, distinguished 
form but perplexed face of his mother, he burst 
C)ut into a merry laugh, in which, notwithstanding 
her desire to maintain her dignity, Mrs. McDonald 
joined. 

"Now, madame, how Jong are they going to 
stay ? " 

"This is the point in *he subject especially 
deserving of discussion, my son. Mrs. Forrester 
lias been for some time anxious to remove Belle 
from *tho fashionable school where she is learning 
nothing, as the studies >are so superficial. 

" I indicated that the high school here would 
give her a good substantial education, esx)ecially 
in Latin. Eva is inseparable from her sister, 
and tliough her education is finished, she will 
read here at home." 

" Here ? " 

♦*Yes, my son. I have, in answer to much 
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entreaty, consented to entertain them for the 
rpmainder of the winter while Mr. and Mrs. For- 
rester are absent in Europe." 

" From envjy malice, from all evil and mischief, 
good Lord deliver us." 

" Arthur, who have you seen this afternoon, 
or where have you been to make you' so unusu- 
ally cross-grained and satirical ? " 

He did not answer, but gave an angry thrust 
at the not very brilliant fire. A moment after 
he said, with averted face : 

" It's a good thing for me that I am going away 



so soon." 



" My greatest motive in consenting to their 
coming is that they will be company for me after 
you are gone," she answered, a little tremble 
in her voice. 

" An ample compensation, doubtless," he added, 
with growing bitterness. 

" Arthur I " 

"What?" 

"Why do you dislike those girls so much?" 

"Because they are false, vain and foolish, and 
I honor above all things in women, sincerity, 
intellectual depth, and — 
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"When did you ever see these qualities in 
combination ? " 

*' Notably in the person to whom I am talking/' 
he answered, striding over to her and patting 
her cheek. 

But she repeated, " False, vain I Why, Eva is a 
member of the church, her mother said." 

" So much the more is the church to be pitied 
for having such representatives. . . But we will 
dismiss this subject. I'll rim up and change my 
coat, and then come to you and do my best to 
acquire fortitude to endure the tedium of the 
evening.** 

** Wait, Arthur I Here is a note left for you 
this afternoon," Mrs McDonald called out, as he 
was disappearing through the door. He took 
the envelope* from her hand and broke the seal, 
his mother's eye resting on him curiously. A 
look of mingled perplexity and disappointment 
crossed his face ; then he said, in answer to her 
silent enquiry : 

" This is to remind me of the missionary meet- 
ing to-night ; I had quite forgotten I promised to 
go. . . Suppose I invite the girls to accompany me. 
The novelty of the affair will prove a diversion. 
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If, however, they choose to remain at home, I 
will do so too." 

" As you please ; but who did you promise ? " 

He hesitated a moment, then answered, frankly : 

" Miss Nettie Burton." 

Mrs McDonald frowned. " Strange for her to 
write you about it. May I see it?" 

Arthur bowed, and passed her the still open 
letter. It took but a moment to read it. Re- 
turning it, she made one comment: 

"It would be sensible for you to follow her 
counsel; and yet it would be well not to ex- 
change notes too frequently." 

With an inclination of her stately head, she 
walked slowly from the room. 



The choir were early in their places. Nettie 
and Kate as usual, together, leaning over and 
watching the fast-filling church. A gratified look 
flitted across the former's face, as she observed 
Arthur McDonald's tall form go up the central 
aisle, preceding two fashionably dressed young 
ladies. As he opened the pew door for them 
to enter, he wheeled round and looked up to the 
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gallery. As long as his back was towards her, 
Kate had watched him eagerly — but the moment 
he turned, her eyes were perversely averted, 
though she imaginatively knew just the winning, 
bright kind of smile which would flash back 
from his face in answer to Nettie's bow. 

" See what I missed," she thought, reproachfullv. 
Xo wonder he thinks I dislike him." 

Her eyes rested for a long time on the black 
hair, tossed into partial disorder by his fingers 
running through it. 

The church was soon crowded, almost uncom- 
fortably — people seated on the pulpit stairs, 
some even perched on the narrow ledges of 
the windows. But a hush fell over. the assembly 
as Mr. Ellerton rose to pray. Kate, who did 
not close her eyes, noticed that Arthur sat upright 
in the pew, not even a slight, reverential inclina- 
tion of the head. "I honor him for it too," 
she thought. " He does not pretend to show 
reverence he does not feel. What a host of 
hypocrites there are in the world." Then she 
turned to look at the bowed head beside her, 
the attitude expressive of earnest worship, the 
tight clasp of the fingers under the forehead. 
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indicative of an earnest grasp of divinely oflfered 
help. Then her eye travelled down to where 
Jack Lockwood sat — his face in profile — with 
an expression so unlike that which she had often 
seen it wear. 

Her eyes did not wander again until the prayer 
was finished. In that brief time she was con- 
scious of feeling more dissatisfied than ever be- 
fore. 

It had been a hard day for Kate, and the mem- 
ory of its turbulent troubles now seemed so op- 
posed to the sweetness and solemnity of the 
church of God. A nervous headache had haunted 
her since morning ; at school she had failed most 
signally in her Latin recitations. She had grieved 
her mother by a most undignified outburst of 
"temper," had ruined her dear copy of Long- 
fellow by flinging it across the room in a paroxysm 
of nervous anger ; and finally had treated Arthur 
when he overtook her on the way from school 
to a perfect storm of raillery and sarcasm, the 
memory of which made her cheeks burn. He 
had received it calmly, even laughed at her sallies, 
and flung back sharp retorts, though all the time 
she knew they were not spontaneous, in fact 
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entirely foreign to his mood. She was conscious 
she hurt his feelings, that he was disappointed 
and annoyed that she would not talk rationally, 
nor meet with appreciation his expression of opin- 
ion. But her evil genius made her feel not only 
contradictory but reckless and careless, and the 
longer she talked, the more iuyolved and en- 
tangled her thoughts became. And now feeling 
thus remorseful, ill and " generally forlorn," (as 
she would have expressed it), she must face this 
congregation and sing words in which she had 
no interest — her enthusiasm not being particur 
larly enlisted in favor of missions. 

But this very dissatisfaction with herself gave 
pathos and beauty to the fine tones of her mag- 
nificent voice, a beauty not due to her conception 
of the sentiment. 

There was no hesitation, nor faltering — her 
nervousness so well concealed that no one imag- 
ined its existence. Many in the congregation 
looked enquiringly at each other, and then in- 
voluntarily turned round to the gallery. Nettie 
saw Arthur McDonald lean his head on his hand, 
and close his eyes as though the singing gave 
him mingled sensations e£ enjo*''ment and pain. 
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Then when after a joyous strain from the uniteu 
chorus, Kate's voice once more swelled out into 
the andante — 

"Lift up, lift up your heart's desires " 

the passionate entreaty thrown into her tones, 
brought the tears to many eyes. 

At this auspicious moment the venerable mis- 
sionary arose. Not of profound mental acquire- 
ments, perhaps not equal to many present, he 
yet by means of a burning, earnest zeal, and great 
magnetism of manner, held the audience spell- 
bound for over two hours. Beginning with an 
eicamination of the various religious systems which 
have controlled humanity at different epochs of 
the world's history, he spoke of the four great 
teachers of morality — Confucius, Buddha, Soc- 
rates and Jesus Christ, giving an analysis of 
their distinctive doctrines and of the moral influ- 
ence resulting to the world, finally conclusively 
proving the superiority of Christ and the system 
which he founded. Then, more in detail, he de- 
scribed the notable features of the religion of 
India, not concealing its marvellous excellences, 
nor attempting to enhance its defects. The solu- 
tion of mixed points in philosophy which it offers 
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for the consideration of thinkers being worthy of 
our unreserved admiration ; while its messages of 
pardon for sin and its explanations of an immortal 
existence, being on the other hand pernicious and 
misleading. 

But his earnestness was not entirely due to 
the remote heathen. Towards the end of his 
discourse, he alluded to the fact that there must 
be many before him, who were as yet as far 
from God as the far-off worshipper of Brahma. 
With intense earnestness he urged them to in- 
vestigate the glorious principles of this greatest, 
purest, of all religions, the only divine, hence 
trustworthy, message from God, the compas- 
sionate father, to his suffering dying children; 
he urged them to convince their reason of the 
truth of these three facts, their own sin and 
responsibility, God's willingness and power to 
forgive, and the grand possibilitj'' of their now 
incomplete warped lives becoming at last complete, 
sphered into beauty and harmony. As he spoke 
it seemed as though the Spirit of God were visibly 
present, striving with the hard hearts of those 
who had so long resisted him. 

After a hush and silence most impressive, they 
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all sang that hymn which has been the prayer 
of so many sin-stricken hearts yearning for com- 
fort, pardon, the peace which passeth all under- 
standing, the joy which only the Heavenly Father 
can bestow: 

"Just as I am without one plea. 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid'st me come to thee. 
O Lamb of God, I come." 

But Kate who in the eariy part of the evening 
had sung: 

"Obey, obey, the command of your Lord," 

had not responded to His voice, calling oh I so 
lovingly in the depths of her spirit, nor had she 
gone to Him to be forgiven. 



"Well, young ladies, how did you enjoy the 
evening?" asked Arthur, as they walked down 
the aisle; the rich dresses and unmistakable city 
appearance of his companions attracting all eyes, 
— a condition of things very flattering to their 
love of display. 

"Oh, it was so very odd," replied Eva. "I 
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never attended a service bo peculiar, so free from 
form. It was positively charming." 

^^But how painful it is to see people get so 
excited," said Belle, languidly. ^^It made me 
shiver to hear that old man describe his feelings 
when he thought of the danger we are in. What 
right has he to try and terrify us, to appeal to 
our imaginations instead of " 

" Arthur who is that pretty girl you are smil- 
ing at?" 

Belle wheeled round at Eva's quick question, 
and exclaimed, almost too loud: 

" How horridly she is dressed ; positively no 
style whatever." 

But she was interrupted a second time, and 
now by Arthur : 

"I must congratulate you on your fine taste, 
especially shown by your staring at her so as 
to count eveiy identical button on her jacket, 
and discover, if possible, whether she wears gloves 
of the most fashionable shape." 

He spoke i)ointedly, but in a low tone. Belle 
blushed, and glanced around, fearful of eaves" 
droppers. Clearly she must be careful not to 
provoke this sharp-tongued cousin. 
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" But what is her uame ? *' persisted Eva, draw- 
ing away her eyes, but not her thoughts from 
the person who had interested her. 

" Her distinguished name is Burton." 

" Burton, Burton I Is it Nettie, do you sup- 
pose, BeUe?" 

Belle so far forgot Arthur, as to gaze once 
more. 

" I do believe it is. But how changed I I 
heard that her father had lost all his money, 
and that was the reason they, so suddenly left the 
city. But I didn't suppose they were so poor. 
That is last year's hat." 

" Did you know her ? " asked Arthur, as he 
offered his arm at the gate. 

" Yes, very well ; were often thrown together, 
though she didn't go out much because she was 
studying hard. I never liked her. 

But are you well acquainted?" 

" Yes ; we are sworn friends ; and I warn you. 
Belle, that if I notice you treating her impolitely 
because she dresses — just think, dresses not so 
richly as you, you shall rest under the ban of 
my displeasure. Pardon me," Arthur added, think- 
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ing he had been unnecessarily dogmatic, perhaps 
rude. 

" I never was aware Belle was in the habit of 
treating people, so," said Eva, coldly, thinking 
her cousin conceited, fault-finding and discour- 
teous, though she would not have ventured to 
tell him so. 

" My auticipation of such dire consequences is, 
because I remember how several times she had 
treated people, she thought inferior to herself. 
Besides I saw her very expressive glance at Miss 
Burton a few minutes ago, and I am very sure 
from the flush on Miss Burton's face that she 
caught every word. You will not wish to admit 
the necessity of coming to the country to receive 
lessons in politeness, but you are so much younger 
than I, that you must allow me once in a while 
to dictate. Yet again I ask your pardon." 

Arthur, weary of the discussion, said nothing 
for fully five minutes ; then he continued, with 
an effort at being sociable : 

"You will grow tired of our hum-drum life 
here, I am afraid, Eva. The amusements are very 
limited. I wonder how it would do to electrify 
the town by a good party at home, d la mode^ 



^ 
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invite all the people, thus begin a round of invi- 
tations. I must speak to mother." 

"Are there many here, who dance?" asked 
Belle, with interest. 

" A few," replied Arthur. " But it would 
not do to have a dancing party. It would fail 
to entertain many, and offend the taste of some." 

" Not a very d la mode party, then. 

" I get vexed with the absurd idea that young 
people must always exercise their heels, and keep 
their heads useless, whenever they come together. 
Why can't they enjoy sensible conversation?" 

" I say, Arthur, who was that beautiful singer 
there to-night ? " enquired Eva, as he paused. 

" Miss Wallace." 

*'Is she nice?" 

" What do you mean by nice ? Well-dressed ? " 

" Oh do stop your nonsense. I mean by nice — 
well-bred, well educated, refined." 

" She is uniformly courteous, but when her 

opinions are rudely assailed she is very strong 

in fighting for them. . . Her enthusiasm sometimes 

blinds her judgment, her sense of the justice of 

contrary opinion. . . She is very fond of fun ; has 

an unfailing amount of humor always ready for 

5 
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use. Rather sarcastic when necessary, but only 
for self-defence. . . About being educated she still 
attends the high school here (college it might be 
called, you will see her often Belle), because she 
loves study and doesn't think herself too old to 
learn. I understand that she is at the head of every 
department; intends to graduate this spring. . • 
I never knew her to leave off her *h's' or use 
pronouns the second or third person plural, with 
singular verb. Nor does she use superlative adjec- 
tives, such as frightful, awful, and dreadful except 
in intentional exaggeration. Some young ladies 
do, however." 

Bell bit her lip's as his grave eye rested on 
her in implied reproach. 

"I don't think the meeting contributed to 
your good humor," she said, petulantly. 

His whole expression changed ; almost a weary, 
disappointed look crossed his face, and his voice 
lost its sharp sarcastic ring. " You are right. I 
cannot believe in the utility of the display of so 
much religious excitement. It annoys and ir- 
ritates me. I am sorry to witness people's delu- 
sions, discontented with their blind superstition. 
They do not half of them realize the terrible 
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nature of the truth about which they talk with 
such tragic eloquence. . . You are a professing 
Christian, Eva. It must have rejoiced your heai't 
to see the quick effect of it all, the universal 
emotion displayed." 

" Every thing is so different from what I have 
been accustomed to, that I don't know whether 
I am glad," she answered, quickly. " I think 
God's work should be done more quietly and 
smoothly ; and yet there was an influence in that 
meeting which I felt to be very touching. But 
here we are at home," she added, relieved from 
any more detailed communication of her personal 
feelings. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MEDITATIONS APTEB THE MEETING. 

•* Man is not bom to solve the problem of the universe, 
but to find out what he has to do ; and to restrain himaelf 
within the limits of his comprehension," — Goethe, 



THE development of Arthur McDonald's men- 
tal faculties, had not been perfectly symmet- 
rical. For years inspired with an intense desire 
for knowledge, it had proved to be knowledge 
of rather a restricted form, relating more to ab- 
stract subjects, than to scientific facts. 

Haunted by thoughts and conceptions of spirit- 
ual, invisible realities, ever eluding analysis, their 
constant recurrence but confused and annoyed, 

68 
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because of his inability to harmonize them, with 
logical conclusions. For his mental repose, cer- 
tainty was absolutely necessary ; but this discord 
between convictions, caused much uncertainty, 
doubt and restless questioning. His childhood's 
confiding faith in Christ, in the reality of the 
divine presence, had disappeared ; do what he 
would he could not help viewing it as a fanciful 
superstition of the past, however beautiful and 
fair, to be rejected by his maturer judgment. At 
the present stage of his intellectual development, 
he felt it impossible to blindly believe doctrines 
resting merely on authority, or on appeals to his 
moral and emotional nature. Their evidences and 
sufficient reasons, had to be completely vindicated, 
ere they could be accepted as true^ 

His intellect had matured fast. At sixteen he 
had graduated from the high school at Belmont, 
and gone immediately to college. But a distaste 
for mathematical studies, which there he was com- 
pelled to prosecute, to the neglect of the less 
practical, but to him more fascinating and neces- 
sary branch of human knowledge, metaphysics, 
had induced him at the end of two years to re- 
linquish the prospects of a brilliant college career, 
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and return home to pursue a course of self-directed 
study, relating to the obstinate difficulties beset- 
ting him, difficulties mainly philosophical, but 
merging more or less in theology. His persever- 
ance and patience had been indomitable, and yet 
now, at the age of twenty-one, a satisfactory solu- 
tion of all these perplexing problems was still in 
the distance, though in the search he had trav- 
ersed tracts of thought of which few even suc- 
ceed in catching glimpses. 

His happiest hours had been passed in the little 
room, which years ago had been given to him for 
his exclusive possession. Enjoying the incalca- 
able advantages of leisure, freedom from distract- 
ing care, and means wherewith to indulge his fine 
taste for books, his progress had been rapid and 
enviable, and yet every step had been attended 
by disappointments — the more bitter because his 
pride, his sensitiveness, forbade his asking help 
from those wiser, more experienced than himself. 
In consequence of his pride also, from his best 
friends was concealed, to a great extent, his real 
self. The young face, wrhich in moments of isola- 
tion and solitude, was always clouded by gloomy 
abstraction, thoughts which came unsought ; and 
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however unwelcome, would not be banished, in 
society was changed into brightness. And this 
was not owing to wilful deception, the investiga- 
tion of these deep questions tended to cast his 
mind in a mould of, if not melancholy, at least 
serious gravity, yet there existed in his nature an 
element which responded enthusiastically to joy- 
ousness manifested by others. Though but a 
reflection, not a distinct creation, it was neverthe- 
less true and sincere. 

His intellect had matured fast, but not at the 
expense of his heart. There were in his nature 
wide sympathies, deep springs of love and ten- 
derness, fine sensibilities to the true, the noble, 
the beautiful in action and thought. But this 
love, this tenderness had not brought happiness. 
Not being bestowed on God, the noblest object of 
all love and devotion, it was limited to human 
companionships ; and where by any mischance or 
force of circumstances it proved to be unappre- 
ciated or thoughtlessly rejected, it rebounded 
back to himself, not to make him morbid, but 
more and more restlessly dissatisfied. 

There were several things troubling him to- 
night as he sat between twelve and one o'clock 
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in his silent, lonely study, and reviewed the occur- 
rences of the day. 

It had been one of his best, most unselfish aims, 
to do all in his power to smooth the rough places 
in Nettie Burton's pathway; to if possible, open 
sublime and glorious vistas to her eager, aspiring 
gaze ; he had indeed inspired her with his sympa- 
thy, his unfeigned esteem for her unusual abili- 
ties. In fact, her mind was almost a counterpart 
of his own. The same desire to discover ulti- 
mate causes, to investigate enigmatical questions ; 
though the conclusions separately attained were 
of sufficient diversity to impart jest to discussion. 
If he could have his will, he would keep from 
her knowledge anything disturbing to her peace, 
or a source of annoyance. He prophetically felt 
that the advent of his cousin Belle into Belmont 
society, would thus disturb her peace, perhaps 
cause her many heart-aches. At the time Mr. 
Burton lost his property, Nettie had been six 
months at Vassar College. Her reputation for 
thorough application, and a certain conveyed im- 
pression of great force of character, had induced 
the principal of the Belmont high school to accept 
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her services as teacher of the primary class in 
Latin. 

On account of the exceedingly useless nature 
of the studies prosecuted at fashionable ladies* 
schools, Arthur suspected that Belle would be 
compelled to enter these classes in Latin, even 
were she prepared to take higher position in other 
subjects. In these imaginable relations of teacher 
and pupil, he anticipated nothing nobler in Belle's 
treatment of Nettie than scornful contempt, cer- 
tainly insulting indifference. He knew his cousin 
too well to expect that she would bear mildly the 
mortification of being in subordination to one 
upon whom she looked down and despised. 

But this dread for Nettie was not the sole 
cause for unhappiness to his heart to-night. His 
thoughts clustering around one still nearer to his 
own sympathies, his inner self, grew each moment 
more entangled, pei-plexed with anxiety and con- 
fused suspense. 

He and Kate had been close friends from child- 
hood. They had gone to their first school to- 
gether, an old town-house away on the other side 
of the river, he always carrying her book and 
helping her over the bridge. How many tiresome 
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long summer aftemocns tbey had wandered away 
into the woods, some story book dear to theii 
childhood hearts, stowed away in his pocket, to 
be drawn forth under the shades of intertwining 
boughs of trees, to be pored over again and again, 
awakening fancies and dreams of life, and destiny 
of possibilities, perhaps never to be realized, 
colored by the rose light of their own desires. 

Then, with something of a poet's joy, hand in 
hand they had often stood on the hill-tops, and 
watched the sun, in silent, impressive majesty, go 
down to rest amid the flaming western clouds — 
he and Kate also silent, but feelings indefinite, 
vague, but very sweet, rushing through their 
hearts. 

In the most daring winter sports she bad been 
his most congenial comrade. Of unflagging en- 
ergy, unwearied enthusiasm, she had kept up his 
excitement when, but for external stimulus it 
would have waned. Then when her cheeks would 
ache from cold, he would rub them warm again, 
and hold her little hand in his all the way home. 

But now he was merging into manhood, and 
though in reality unchanged, a perceptible but 
indefinable barrier, a consciousness of coolness and 
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change was growing up between them, effectually 
preventing unrestrained companionship. In place 
of the frank, loving regard of the old days, she 
met him now with an unnaturally reserved man- 
ner, with forced, or, worse still, sarcastic words, 
when he longed the most for earnestness. She 
no longer confided to him her eager hopes, wishes 
or plans, but at all times assumed tacitly that he 
cared for nothing but the surface 6f her thoughts. 
There was no spontaniety; all was chilling, disap- 
pointing indifference. 

She did not know how this touched his not 
unmanly sensitiveness, how it grieved his noble 
heart. His love for old associations, the cling- 
ing tenderness he felt for childhood's friendships, 
would have been sufficient to have caused grief. 
But his true strong affection for the impulsive 
girl— affection unchanged, unchanging, except to 
grow daily more strong and true, made this grief 
doubly hard to bear. For a while he had endeav- 
ored to persuade himself that she had changed 
in reality, as well as towards him, that she was 
actually less loyal, less sincere and warm-hearted 
than before. But even if his jealous observation 
of her actions, which, indeed, was a positive con- 
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tradiction of this, could have deceived him, her 
wonderful singing to>night had leYealed depths of 
tenderness and afTection, the existence of which ho 
wondered he could ever have doubted. He real- 
ized tliat she had the same noble characteristics 
as ever, that she was unchanged save to him. 
What had he done ? If he went to her and asked 
explanations, she would probably answer laugh- 
ingly that he was vexing himself unnecessarily, 
had read too much metaphysics, therefore got ner- 
vous, imaginative and melancholy. She had been 
reading, lately, one of Jack Lockwood's books 
on nervous diseases — could she not write out a 
prescription? She would earnestly recommend 
exclusive attention to Miss Braddon and other 
writers of the sensational school, interspersed 
with a simple diet — on the delights of their quon- 
dum days — the Arabian Night's Entertainments, 
or Robinson Crusoe. 

Ah I he knew it would be useless to attempt to 
raise this dark, sombre cloud of estrangement. 
He had but to wait patiently for the discipline of 
separation to change its sombre hue into the 
golden brightness of reconciliation. 
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Kate's feeKngs this evening were of a complex 
nature. Self-satisfaction and dissatisfaction fought 
for supremacy in her soul, and it was doubtful 
on which side victory would be declared. 

To offset the disappointment which the whole 
day had been to her, was the triumph of the 
evening. She knew she had sung well by the 
admiring, wondering glances bestowed upon her. 
Even the good pastor had hastened to her side to 
express his pleasure, and signify his desire for 
repetitions. In fact — from Mr. Derwent, whose 
taste was so fastidious, down to little Bertie, one 
of her most steadfast admirers — all had been 
pleased: 

'* I shall have you do this again ; it was su- 
perb ; " the one had said : and the other, as he 
stole his hand into hers, under cover of her cloak, 
** Miss Katie it was lovely ; just like the angels." 

" Well, I believe I am of some importance, then, 
after all," she soliloquized, as she tucked each 
curl in order for the night. " The next thing Mr. 
Derwent will be urging papa to give me training. 
I will go to New .Yo3*k for a year or two of study ; 
then in due course of time I shall make my dShut 
in Steinway Hall, as the celebrated wood songster. 
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I shall wear a beautifnl sky-blue silk, with point 
lace trimmings, enter with a stage stride amid a 
perfect storm of applause, bow so gracefully and 
charmingly, and then begin to warble. In a few 
minutes my eye will fall on Arthur's eager, listen- 
ing face. By his side will be sitting his wife — a 
sweet, dear face, the exact counterpart of Nettie's. 
With a shriek of pain I shall fall fainting on the 
stage, to be borne away, amid the groups of count- 
less listeners 

" Oh, how can I jest about this matter? and yet 
if I could not, I believe my heart would break. 
Kate Wallace how weak and foolish you ai*e I " 
she added, almost audibly, shaking her head re- 
proachfully at her own white face looking at her 
in the mirror. Then as a vent for strong excite- 
ment, she began pacing the floor restlessly, with 
her usual firm rapid step — arms thrown behind 
her and head bent forward. "How hard it is 
to see Nettie winning his love. I must not let 
Arthur see how hard it is. I know I grieve him. 
He thinks me heartless, capricious, satiricaL But 
it is better to be misunderstood, than that ho 
should have the pain of knowing how unhappy 
he makes me. Oh I am so glad he is going away 
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I believe I have thought of him, when I should 
be thinking of the things that man urged us to 
consider, to-night." 

The steps became more rapid and restless ; the 
hands locked together in a tight, close clasp. 

" I do want to love Christ, but my heart seems 
so cold and dead and unloving, overgrown with 
tangled weeds of worldly thoughts. My every 
hope and plan is centered on this world ; how 
seldom I think of another ; it seems as though I 
must go on living this way all the time. But I do 
wish I had something like that which inspires 
and supports Nettie, which gilds with beauti- 
ful meaning, her most trivial, and commonplace 
action." 

Kate ceased walking up and down the room, 
and sat down before the fire, burying her face 
in the depths of the cushioned chair. The fire- 
light danced over the bowed head, and lit up the 
brown hair with a lovely hue. Self-dissatisfaction 
was evidently gaining ground, and proving disa- 
greeably tenacious. 

" Why can't I believe ? Why doesn't God give 
me faith and trust ? He must know my difficulty 
is lack of earnestness. I eanH be earnest. I am 
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impressed by wliat I hear ; long to experience this 
happiness ; but then my attention is diverted. I 
see something to excite me, and these impressions, 
fade and are forgotten. I strive to recall them 
into existence, but they refuse. The freshness and 
joy, and never failing interests of life, take away 
my thoughts from my best and highest interests. 
To-night it seemed as though I must be changed 
some way. At one time I felt so solemn, as though 
ever}'thing depended on what I decided to do. 
And then I looked at that queer hat one of those 
girls with Arthur, had on. It was so odd I That 
minute my mind begam conjecturing how many 
inches it could be placed further back on her head 
without falling into the next pew, and astonishing 
Bro. Robinson, who was fast asleep. I forgot the 
words of the missionary, forgot my desires for a 
Christian life, until now. . . God must have made 
me this way, so impressible by every trivial thing, 
which appeals either to my sense of sympathy or 
of fun. Oh if this infinite beauty could be re- 
vealed to me ! What were Jack's words ? " 

She rose suddenly, went to a drawer, and drew 
out the note received less than a week aero : 
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•'.... Thank you, dear Kate. I pray that the 
Saviour, who above all others has been the cause of this, as 
I hope, permanent change in my tendencies of life and 
thought, may reveal his infinite beauty and loveliness to 
you. Your character is grandly fashioned, but it needs his 
ove to glorify it." 

" My character needs a good deal to glorify it," 
she thought, as she refolded the paper. "The 
angles are pretty sharp and unfinished, and a good 
deal of discipline will have to be endured before 
I am fit to be one of God's children, Yet I don't 
want to be a member of the church. I won't be, 
no matter how soon I manage to get converted I 
I don't want to be watched and criticised and 
talked about, this act being in harmony with my 
profession, and that inconsistent. Then some of 
our church are so narrow-minded and small- 
hearted. I don't believe I ever could love them, 
even talk to them, patiently. I hate the very 
sight of their disagreeable faces. Why can't all 
people be nice and fascinating ? " 

Kate's discontented thoughts were stopped by 
the clock on the mantle-piece striking half-past 
twelve. Knowing she would be in no condition 
for school the next day unless she slept, she went 
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over to tho table, opened a book lying upon it, 
and Bat down to compose her mind by reading. 

She and Nettie had adopted the plan of reading 
every day a little, if only a few lines, of Words- 
worth's "Excursion." He was Nettie's favorite poet. 

To her surprise, Kate opened at the second 
book. Travelling down the page, her (;ye caught 
involuntarily those words which seemed so pecu- 
liarly suited to her own condition, and almost a 
prophecy of the life of the coming months : 

• He still retained what he had received from nature, 

An intense and glowing mind. . . Yet his moods. 

Of pain were keen .... 

And he continued when worse days were come. 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence, 

Struggling against the strange reverse with zeal 

That showed like happiness ; but in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within 

He neither felt encouragement or hope 

For moral dignity 

Was wanting, and reverence for himself, and 

Last and best 

Confiding thoughts through love and fear of Him 

Before whose sight the troubles of this world 

Are vain as billows in a tossing sea." 
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Kate read no further, and soon after was sleep- 
ing the sleep which only those in perfect health 
and who possess the luxury of getting tired, ever 
enjoy. Once more the voice of conscience had 
been lulled to rest, those voices of God speaking 
to the heart of the sinner, which if not listened 
to, and heeded, gradually grow more faint and 
few, and soon will be hushed forever. 



CHAPTER VII, 

ONE DAY IN Nettie's life — failuees. 

" Loyalty to duty, or an inward ideal of high-mindednesSy 
is admirable." — J, Russell LowelL 



THE next day was Saturday, to Nettie perhaps 
the most trying, certainly the most busy, 
of all. An unusual amount of baking, sweeping 
and other duties had to be performed, besides 
a certain taking up of stitches dropped during 
the week, in order to start fresh for another 
monotonous round of days. She had awakened 
with a consciousness of depression and lassitude, 
which many experience as the reaction from past 
excitement. The night passed in strange unreal 

84 
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dreams, which though transient in influence, are 
peculiarly significant. Towards morning her con- 
fused ideas merged into a vision which gathered 
intensity and vividness because of an apparent 
connections with actual facts. 

She and Mr. Derwent and the missionary were 
exploring the long corridors and secret recesses 
of an old medieval castle, when gradually, like 
the fading of the sunset glow on western clouds, 
the castle disappeared, and slie found herself alone 
with Kate, wandering in a boundless, dusky wood. 
The birds were hopping wearily from bough to 
bough, ready soon to put their heads under their 
wings and go to sleep, while in the distance 
could be heard the soft ripple of a brook over 
the pebbles which composed its bed. Overcome 
by the quieting, soothing influence of the whole 
scene, they at last sat down on a green, mossy 
stump, Kate's head resting in Nettie's lap, her 
eyes beautiful with that expression of love and " 
trust which few besides Nettie had the privilege 
of even beholding. How long they sat there 
could not be determined, for in dreams the life 
and thoughts of years can be compressed into 
the space of one short moment. Their rest was 
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at last rudely broken by Dr. Lockwood, who 
api^eared suddenly before them, his fiace white 
with terror. In response to their question he ex- 
claimed breathlessly: 

** Oh come quickly ! not far away is Arthur 
underneath an overhanging rock. He sits there 
serenely, oblivious of danger; but every ore 
above him can see that the boulder is gradu- 
ally loosening, and threatens to full every instant, 
and crush liim to atoms. I dare not warn him, 
for he has no confidence in me, and would not 
lieed. Oh come quickly I " 

Almost before the words had been uttered, 
Kate was on her feet, and calling back : 

"I will either save him or perish with him,'* 
she plunged into the forest. 

The next moment a terrible noise of cracking 
trees and falling rocks was heard, and almost in- 
stantaneously, Nettie with a nervous start, awoke 
to see that Sarah had just closed the window, 
and was dressing by the light of the half-smoking 
lamp. The room looked so cold and comfortless, 
she felt almost sorry she had not slept on ; but 
then assailed by a twinge of conscience, she sprang 
heroically out of bed, saying: 
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*' You should have roused me, Sarah. It's my 
turn to get breakfast." 

The elder sister often annulled the excellence 
of her own self-denial by an assumption of wilful 
selfishness on the part of others: 

"I should think you would want to keep the 
rules," she said, implying the contrary wish in 
Nettie's unintentional action. 

The tone of her voice was exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. It did not require much effort to imitate 
it, even intensify its unpleasantness in Nettie's 
reply : 

" If you were awake, I am sure it would have 
been an easy thing just to speak to me. You 
are perfectly aware that I do not wish to leave 
more for you to do than is your share." 

" I didn't say you did. There ! you needn't 
look so aggrieved. You're so sensitive you can't 
bear a word." 

Nettie bit her lips and this time did not respond. 
Hurrying in spite of numb fingers and a dis- 
consolate miserable feeling in her heart, she man- 
aged to be the first to reach the kitchen. Some- 
way the fire would not burn, she poked and blew 
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and fussed over it, till her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes ached with the smoke. Tliis delayed 
breakfast unavoidably, and to complete her vexa- 
tion and disgust her father coming through on his 
way to the woodshed, said benignly : 

" Have breakfast soon, Pussie. It's later than 
usual, and I am in a hurry." 

It was not very long before TSarah made her 
appearance, but not until her offered assistance 
was rendered unnecessary. Because older, and 
of course on that account wiser, she considered 
it her prerogative to criticize and direct Nettie in 
lier work, when such criticisms were superfluous, 
even unwelcome. Ignorant how nervous her 
scrutiny made her sister, she stood shivering over 
the stove about ten minutes, observing everything, 
in an idle but very provoking way. Nettie did 
not show her impatience as Kate would have done 
— a quick hot explosion to be followed by a 
clearer atmosphere. The effort to be controlled 
made the tone of her voice constrained and cold. 

" Are you getting this breakfast or am I ? " 

At such times of disagreement, Sarah had the 
exasperating habit of always meeting such words 
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from Nettie with open-eyed surprise and bewilder- 
ment as though their cause baffled her comprehen- 
sion, 

Nettie had seized the frying-pan forgetful that 
its heat would burn her fingers, and Sarah after 
noting her furrowed forehead and lips tightly 
compressed with pain, said slowly, as though the 
cause of it all had at last occurred to her mind : 

" Pon my word, you must have got out of the 
wrong side of the bed this morning." 

"If I did, it was your fault." 

"ify fault! How?" 

"Oh you wouldn't understand if I told you. 
Dish that oatmeal, instead of looking at me." 

And all the time the consciousness she was 
acting unworthily and without dignity, rather ad- 
ded to her impatience than checked it — she had 
herself to oppose as well as Sarah. It seemed so 
easy to go on with this same way of speaking, 
so hard to remember a harmonious, pleasant way 
of speaking. Fortunately for her reputation for 
filial respect, Mrs. Burton did not appear. 

Just as the coffee was boiling, and she was 
lifting the potatoes from the stove, Walter rushed 
into the kitchen dragging by its tail the little 
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dog Dr. Dent had given liim only two days 

before : 

"P'or shame Walter, what's he done?" asked 

Sarah. 

" Done ! I should think so I Why, he's gone 
and tore Net's book and chewed it, and dragged 
it around and out into the woodshed, and here is 
half of it." 

A dark flush mounted to Nettie's forehead, as 
her eye recognized in the torn, mangled leaves in 
Walter's hand the dear cherished copy of Words- 
worth — the duplicate of Kate's — both presents 
from Arthur, the previous Christmas. The flush 
receded, leaving her face very pale. This present 
sense of outrage and loss, in addition to past 
grievances, was so keen that seldom had she shown 
in the presence of her brother, such anger. It 
cut like cold steel. In dread the dog slunk away 
behind the stove. Sarah looked on bewildered, 
and confused, and Walter who listened in astonish- 
ment, which almost took away fear, was still fur- 
ther astonished by a stinging box on the ear, which 
roused his boyish resentment. 

" Stop that, Net. I won't stand that *' 



V 
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Almost at the same moment a voice beliiud 
her said, reproachfully : 

" Nettie, what does this mean ? " 

She turned round, the flush again appearing 
in her cheeks. 

"He promised if we would let him keep the 
dog, that he would have him securely locked 
up, for he is so mischievous. You see how careful 
of his promise he has been. He left the doors 
open, and Dash got into my room, and seized 
this off my table." 

She pointed indignantly towards the ruined 
book lying on the floor, then a feeling of miser- 
able disappointment proved stronger than indigna- 
tion. Sitting down by the table she buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into an uncontrol- 
lable passion of tears. 

" Oh Nettie, I am so sorry ! " said Walter. A 
choking sensation in his throat made the words 
come hard, '*It was mean in me. Yesterday I 
hitched him up for Frank to play horse, and then 
Will Wallace came for me, and I forgot to lock 
him up — and he — oh dear." 

"It was indeed careless, my son," said Mr. 
Burton " and Nettie has reason to be vexed, but 
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my daughter," and he tried to lift the careful!/ 
concealed face, " I am surprised to see you con- 
descend to strike your brother. You must apolo- 
gize for the indignity, inasmuch as he has ex- 
pressed his sorrow." 

Silence. 

"Did you hear me, Nettie?" Mr* Burton 
asked, after a long pause. 

" Yes " 

"I am waiting for you to obey." 

" I shall not apologize until I feel it necessary, 
father." 

The firm decisive tone of the voice convinced 
him it was useless to force will, and as Sarah had 
by this time deposited the coffee on the table, 
and rung the bell, he adjourned to the dining- 
room. 

The day thus begun in gloom, did not promise 
to have a fine sunset. Every one seemed cross, 
discontented and miserable. There was so much 
to be done, and so little apparent physical strength 
with which to work. Nettie's head ached from 
the not soon quelled storm of passion, but the 
ache of her heart all day was far sharper, more 
painful. Of what value were now the fine resolu- 
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tions, the earnest plans for renewed consecration 
to Christ she had cherished the previous evening ? 

What if Kate, whom she so longed to influ- 
ence by the power of her nobility, and Christian 
dignity, had observed the sad occurrences this 
morning? What opinion would she form? But 
Walter had witnessed just what she was glad 
Kate had missed. What did he think of the 
power of religion to reform the character, and 
neutralize natural tendencies ? It was in vain to 
plead excuse for her action, to reason with her 
conscience, that her provocation justified the free 
display of indignation, that Walter should suffer 
for his carelessness, that any one in similar cir- 
cumstances would have used words not less se- 
vere and unkind. The magnitude of his guilt 
did not take away from the magnitude of hers. 
One person's sin is not another's — the grand con- 
quest is, to stand upright, while others fall, to 
resist successfully, while others ignobly yield. 
Therefore, as the long, busy, miserable day drew 
to an end, it found Nettie very contrite and peni- 
tent, and still too proud to express her feelings 
to either Walter or Sarah. 

She had just gone up-stairs about five o'clock 
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and for the first time sat down to rest, when as 
she looked out into the street, she saw a sleigh 
passing the house swiftly. The bells tinkled mer- 
rily, the horses tossed their heads proudly. A 
feeling of homesickness, almost of envy, a sense 
of injustice for a moment, took possession of 
Nettie's heait. How gay and happy both Belle 
and Eva looked, how elegant in their seal-skin 
jackets and caps ; while she, with no pleased eye, 
glanced at the large brown apron enveloping her 
plain dress, the wrists, once surrounded by white 
pure lace, now unadorned even by linen cuffs. 
Arthur had not glanced up at the hoiise, and as 
she noticed his bright intellectual face bent to- 
wards Eva, a barrier seemed to rise between her 
dearly loved friend and herself. 

"She will inevitably prejudice him," was her 
swift thought. "After a few weeks under her 
tuition, he will grow worldly-minded, less noble, 
disinterested and unselfish. Oh I wish I had 
not seen them 1 " 

Then, as to allay her fears, her eye lighted 
on the shattered book lying near. The fly-leaf 
was loose, and was part torn away, but still was 
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plainly visible the words he had written in Lis 
fine student-like hand: 

"To Nettie Burton, 
In commemoration of a bright and happy year. 

From her friend, Arthur McDonald/' 

Then underneath was a quotation from Froude : 

"The address of poetry, as of history, is less to the 
understanding, than to the higher emotions. We learn in 
it to sympathize with what is great and good ; we learn to 
hate what is base. In the anomalies of fortune we learn 
the mystery of our mortal existence; and in the compan- 
ionship of illustrious natures, we escape from the littlenesses 
which cling to the round of common life ; and our minds 
are turned in a higher and nobler key." 

" Oh, it is indeed so," she said to herself, all the 
dark envious thoughts of the previous moment 
vanishing away. What reason have I to be 
lonely, when I can have this companionship of 
literary kings and queens, and in their princely 
presence to forever live?" 

She heard a step behind her and turning around 
she saw Walter, standing looking wofully at the 
ruined book. For a moment she was silent, then 
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pride was overmastered by penitence. Starting 
up liastily, she laid her hand on his shoulder and 
said, in a trembling voice : 

" Forgive me for scolding you, dearie — no 
wonder you thought I was a perfect bear. I 
couldn't help feeling badly, but I ought not to 
have been so unmindful of your feelings." 

How easily the words came when she had over- 
come her diflSdence in commencing — and she used 
words quite different from any of the apologies 
her imagination had framed diuing the day. 

Though his bister's anger had rankled in Walter's 
heart all day, and spoiled the Saturday's sports, 
it was excessively awkward to stand there and 
have his forgiveness solicited. He fumbled with 
his cap a second or two, looked as though he 
would love to run away, then impulsively threw 
his arms around her neck and burst into teal's: 

" Oh Nettie it was awful to see you look so I 
You never looked so white and angry before. I 
felt awful, (bother take it, I don't see why I need 

cry.) I felt Oh, Nettie, I love you do 

forgive me." 

Then as he succeeded in diiving back the tears, 
he continued: 
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" I gave Dash to the old doctor again, I'll save 
my money — " 

" No Walter, nothing you could buy would take 
the place of this unsightly book. Very dear 
memories cluster around every page. Instead of 
burning it, I will keep it as a memorial of our 
reconciliation. Shall I? It must teach us to be 
more careful of each other's treasures, but most 
important, teach us to refrain frotn speaking words 
we can never recall — words unworthy of our 
close, affectionate relationship. And Walter," her 
voice grew almost inaudible with suppressed feel- 
ing, " and Walter, you must not let my sins and 
failures ever come between you and your duty 
to the Saviour. Don't look at me to judge 
whether it is well to be a Christian. I am a poor 
incomplete representation of one. It is not be- 
cause he is unlovely, or his religion not beautiful. 
It is because I do not depend on his grace to make 
my life lovely and beautiful, or his strength to 
counterbalance my weakness. Did you ever think 
of loving him with your whole heart, Walter ? " 

The question was put diflSdently, and yet after- 
wards Nettie wohdered why she had waited so 
long before asking it. In suspense she waited for 
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Ills reply. With boyish reticence it was long 
delayed, but at last it came: 

^^ Last night I felt mean, I can tell yoa. That 
man's speech hurt me somewhere — but I didn't 
know what made it. I somehow felt afraid to 
go to sleep. It was so dark, and I felt that God 
didn't love me." 

" Oh he does love you, so much ! " 

"Well, I didn't think he did- But I thought 
and thought about what that missionary said, and 
I felt worse and worse. I felt so cheap, somehow. 
You know how it is. But at last I went to sleep 
and this morning I was all right." 

"How all right?" asked Nettie, gently. 

"Why, just the same. I went — I mean the 
same as at other times — I went and got Dash, 
and we had a good romp, and then I found that 
plaguey book." 

" I wouldn't say that word, dear. However to 
come back, you felt as though your sin shut away 
from you God's love and compassion? On the 
contrary, his love is the more manifest in our 
darkest, deepest guilt. Because of our need, be- 
cause we are just so sinful, Gdd sent Jesus to 
show his love to us. And what he wants us to 
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do is to be sony for the wrong we have done, to 
believe that he can, that he will forgive every 
thmg." 

" But I am so small, some way, and he so great. 
Why just think, Nettie, how great he must be." 

" So much the more exquisitely beautiful is 
his condescension towards us." 

" How do I know he will forgive me ? 

" Do you think I have forgiven you for being 
the cause of the loss of my book ? " 

" Yes." 
• "Why?" 

"Why, because you said so, and you act so, 
too, else you wouldn't have kissed me so." 

" Well, why cannot you have the same faith in 
Jesus, that you have in me? He says he will 
forgive you, if you ask him. You didn't know 
I forgave you, until you came to me, and found 
out. I suppose that all day j^ou have been 
imagining that I have felt angry towards you, 
whereas, soon after breakfast my anger entirely 
disappeared, and I only longed to show you my 
changed feelings ; yet I felt that some action 
from you was necessary to give me confidence. 
How Jesus longs to have you go and ask his 
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forgiveness. He is just waiting to let you see 
how much he loves you, how willing he is to 
help you in everything. It is such a simple thing 
— this coming to Christ, which many make so 
difficult. You don't doubt me because I teU you 
I love you, and here in the Bible he is continually 
telling us the same sweet truth, which we con- 
tinually doubt. How it must grieve him to be 
so distrusted — his tenderness and compassion to 
be so questioned! Don't Walter, don't doubt 
him any longer." 

She raised liis head from her lap, and scruti- 
nized his face. At first his eyes were lowered, 
then almost timidly he raised them, and met 
hers. Tliough he said nothing, she intuitively 
knew that then and there her most earnest hopes 
in regard to him would be realized, that he had 
resolved to give his heart with its boyish impulses 
and affections, to the service of his Redeemer, 
that henceforth brother and sister could walk 
hand in hand together up the hills of life — the 
chosen pathway indeed, leading through gloomy 
valleys and over rugged, footsore places, but 
reaching at last the highest summit, gilded by 
the never faUing sunlight of God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary." — Shelley, 



IT was evening. The little sitting-room looked 
cosey and pleasant to Nettie's eyes as she lay 
on the sofa a few minutes after tea. Mr. Burton 
sat in an old-fashioned easy-chair on the right of 
the table, reading the Evening Courier. As her 
eyes travelled over the finely proportioned head, 
the black liair turning fast to gray, the refined 
delicate profile of his face, Nettie felt how much 
she loved her father, how much she desired to 
resemble him in character as people said she did 

lOI 
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in appearance. At his left hand sat Sarah, busily 
engaged with a huge basket of stockings, whose 
holes it was her turn to investigate. Placidity 
rather than strength, the tranquil peace which 
results from the efforts of others rather than from 
desperate, personal conflict, rested on her serene 
face. There were few points of sympathy be- 
tween the sisters. The mind of one was cast in 
a coarser, withal, narrower mould, than that of 
the other. Nettie's almost mystical mode of 
thought, her capacity for poetically idealizing life, 
affection, religion, lay far beyond the grasp of 
Sarah's matter-of-fact, unimaginative mind — nei- 
ther could she sympathize with those aspirations 
for more complete spiritual and intellectual devel- 
opment, which were the ruling motive and stimu- 
lus of Nettie's persistent effort. Her's was the 
disposition to rest contented with whatever cul- 
ture her condition afforded, without striving nobly 
for greater results. She was happy — probably 
happier than Nettie, but it was the happiness of 
ignorance, not the noble self-discontent caused by 
perception — of wonderful perception — not easily 
attained. 

On the other side of the tabl^ sat Walter, his 
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hand buried ii} his thick hair, his brow knotted 
curiously, as he pored over his school-books, pre- 
paring his Monday's lessons. The mind of the 
tired girl on the sofa was busy with many hopes 
and plans relative to his future, as she lay there 
thinking. He had always shown a moderate de- 
gree of fondness for books. Unlike Nettie, in 
having a taste for physical science, he yet resem- 
bled her in a habit of steady application — the 
necessary foundation of all progress. • The success 
of his career had always been of peculiar attrac- 
tion to her, and her aim had ever been to inspire 
and guide him towards the highest objects. 

No one but God knew the pure happiness of 
the girl's heart to-night. When discouraged and 
depressed because of her own failures, he had 
granted one of her most absorbing wishes — had 
given her the joy of determining Walter's deci- 
sion in regard to the religion of Christ. She 
knew that though careless, reckless, as many boys 
are, her brother's heart was affectionate and sin- 
cere, hence she did not anticipate any lack of 
earnestness in the new life before him. 

Her thoughts away in the far future, present 
things were for a time forgotten. It was not until 
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she heard a well-known voice behind her that she 
realized that she bad been dimly oonsoious of 
sleigh-bells in the sti^et, and the quiet opening 
and shutting of the front door. 

^'Good-evening, Miss Nettie. Do you not feel 
well ? " 

<' Only tired, she answered, flushing slightly 
as she rose. '' You must pardon my laziness. I 
didn't hear your ring." 

'^ No. Your mother was in the hall, and hearing 
me drive up, she fortunately saved me ihsit trouf- 
ble," Arthur said, pulling off his glove and running 
his fingers through his hair. ''It's a glorious 
moonlight night. I came to see if you would like 
a sleigh-ride. Come ! It will give you some roses. 
Ydu are very pale." 

" Papa, shall I go ? "' 

Mr. Burton glanced up from his paper; 

" Go where ? Oh, good evening, Arthur. Yesj 
child, but wrap up warm." 

In but a few minutes, she was snugly deposited 
in the sleigh, with the warm fur robes wrapped 
closely about her. As Arthur seized the reins, 
the horses, as if anxious to show their speed, 
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sprang impatiently away, and soon the houses 
of the town were left far behind. 

It was almost as bright as day. The icy ever^ 
greens on the side of the road threw back the 
moon's rays in dazzling brilliancy, and the snow 
sparHed like a floor of diamonds. The clear, 
frosty air, the rapid rate they were travelling, 
and the influences of the sublime scenery com- 
pleted the transformation of Nettie's feelings. In 
this joyous girl one would hardly have recognized 
.^ resemblance to the weary-hearted, discouraged 
being of the morning. 

At last at the bottom of a high steep hill, their 
speed slackened, and she and Arthur had a chance 
to keep up a more coherent strain of talk. 

" Of what were you thinking as you lay there 
on the sofa ? " he asked. •* I stood at the door 
a second or two, and tried to guess. You were 
in one c^ those deep abstractions, in the in- 
dulgence of which, I sympathize with you. I 
know you were not aware of my entrance." 

" Let me see, that moment. Oh I I was trying 
to project myself into the future, years hence. . . 
But O Arthur, how gloriously beautiful the night 
is I So still and solitary." 
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" I believe that you have a poet's love of soli- 
tude, Nettie. You have often spoken of it^ as 
though it appealed to some want in your nature.'^ 

^^ I think it is in moments of isolation, from 
the stir and agitation of common life that we seem 
to get the nearest to the Infinite Father; we 
almost attain to a conception of his most majestic 
attributes. It is when we return to our human 
habitations that this firm conviction of infinity 
is disturbed and we affirm that those things alone 
exist which we can grasp by our senses, or reason 
about." 

" Oh if I had your faith I The beauty of nature 
is positive pain to me. I am impressed hy some 
invisible presence, in.luenced by it, and yet it is 
so unreal." 

" That is just what I said. Because this pres- 
ence, this manifestation to your spirit of the 
divine, is not tangible, palpable to sight and touch, 
you doubt its existence. I fear Arthur you will 

always wish for faith if but we will try to 

banish perplexities and doubts to-night — let U3 
not obtrude them upon — " 

**Ifear that would be impossible," interrupted 
Arthur. "There are two things about which I 
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vish to speak this evening, things which cause 
me regret, almost pain. They relate to you and 
Kate." 

She looked up into his face as he paused, sur- 
prised at its sudden change. It was careworn and 
anxious. 

" Tell me everything, Arthur." 

« Which shall be first, you or Kate ? " 

"Kate by all means, always first, with both of 
us. Shall it not be so, Arthur ? " 

"Yes," he answered, briefly. "Are you quite 
warm? This turn in the road brings the wind 
in our faces. " Pardon me," he added, as he 
wrapped her cloud more tightly round her neck, 
and tucked in the robes over her feet. 

" I am not persuaded that I do right in express- 
ing my diflSculties, but I do ao want counsel — 
yes, and encouragement, that I am going to bur- 
den you with what troubles me. . . Nettie, Kate is 
changed towards me. I cannot imagine the rea- 
son. About three months ago I first noticed it, 
and lately it has increased perceptibly. Can any 
facts of which you are aware, explain this ? " 

He turned his face away, and waited for an 
answer. 
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*^ I had DO conception of anjrthing of the kind, 
Arthur. It has not been evident to me ; she al- 
ways speaks of you in the same way she oyer did, 
though I acknowledge she never mentions you 
unless I broach the subject first, which I assure 
you is not seldom. What are the symptoms?" 

^' Unexplainable, by words. They mnst be seen 
and felt, to be realized." 

The sadness of his voice touched her-: 

« What can I do to help you ? " 

*^ Nothing, since you are not aware of fhe symp- 
toms as you express yourself. I ought not to have 
mentioned it." 

** You are wrong, there. You know I consider 
burdens imposed by friendly confidence, precious, 
instead of irksome." 

^^ I feel so perplexed that even at the risk of 
appearing unmanly, I — there is no one in the 
wide world I would be willing to " 

He stopped suddenly, and Nettie asked: 

^^I suppose it would not do for me to ask 
Kate ? " 

^^ No I no I There is a grain of willfulnes(^ in 
her composition, and I fancy she would was 
worse." 
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^^ And jet she does not intentionally wish to 
grieve her friends. I think she is often misunder- 
stood. Her tendency to look at things brightly, 
is often imputed to a lack of heart.*' 

" Be assured, I give her due credit for the finest 
heart qualities. I do not think you can love her 
better than I." 

The controlled feeling in his voice, the earnest- 
ness, was an unexpected revelation to Nettie. For 
a full minute she could find no words to utter 
then she said, hesitatingly : 

** Is it really so Arthur I You love her ? '* 

" Yes, from my very boyhood, though not till 
last night did I realize to what extent. I realize 
the preciousness of her friendship now it is reced- 
ing out of my life, as I did not before." 

"Arthur, I know that you will understand 
that I want to help you ; I. know you. will pardon 
my saying that perhaps she suspecta your love, 
and it is unwelcome to her." 

At that moment the horses started down the 
hill ; not until they were on level ground could 
Axthur slacken their pace so he could speak: 

"That is my solution of the puzzle^ Nettie; 
that was the reason I asked you. Certainty, even 
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if uufavoruble, would be more supportable than 
this doubt." 

" Why don't you go to her?*' 

" I know how she would meet me. With jests 
and merriment, which I could not endure. The 
questions necessary for explanation, could not 
possibly be asked consistently, or appropriately. 
I shall have to wait. My dread is, that Jack 
Lockwood, the only fellow in town worthy of her, 
may, dui'ing my absence, get the blessing for 
which I long. I hope not." 

Arthur noticed the slight shrinking of Nettie's 
figure into the comer of the sleigh, an involuntary 
compression of her lips, but he did not know of 
the echoing thought in her mind; 

'* I hope. Oh I I hope not I " 

She only said aloud : 

"I never associated them together." 

Arthur made an effort to smile : 

^'You know anxious hearts are suspicious and 
jealous. lie goes there a great deal, Sundays, 
especially." Then subsiding into gravity again, 
he added, ^^ Did you ever see her manifest any 
unusual preference for — for me?" 
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Even to raise his hopes, the truthful Nettie could 
give him but this answer: 

" Really Arthur, I never noticed it." 

The next moment he turned the horses' heads 
homewards, and for a mile or two allowed them 
to go at a breathless speed. Then he pulled them 
up, and once more spoke : 

'' The other person that troubles me is you — 
you who usually are the one to help me in any 
trouble. Tou know your skill on the organ, indi- 
cates genius. It is hard that its development 
should be prevented by the want of a few paltry 
dollars. Is it not a striking instance of buried 
talents, about which ministers preach so much? 
Let me tell you my plan. I am intimately ac- 
quainted with a German professor in Woodbridge, 
He was a close friend of my father's. One of the 
churches there wants an organist of his recom- 
mendation. I have spoken of you to him, and 
he is anxious to hoar you play. If you meet his 
approbation, Nettie — I am talking business lan- 
guage, am I not ? — they will give you a salary 
of three hundred a year ; and if you will accept 
the shelter of his home, he would be pleased to 
have vou study with him, both music and litera- 
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ture, especially German. You kuow hovr you 
long for an insight into the language ? I can sin* 
cerely praise the home he would offer you — and 
he is a dear old man — one of those poetical souls 
with refined delicate perceptions. Now what do 
you say ? Mr. Rossbach is coming to stay a day 
or two with me next week, and if you would con- 
sent to show off before him, you would give me 
so much pleasure." 

" Oh Arthur, you are so thoughtful and kind I 
I can never express my obligations " 

Nettie broke off suddenly, then after a long 
pause, she said, gravely : 

"The formation of a definite decision must be 
postponed until I consult my father. The only 
question which would stand in the way is, would 
I be justified in leaving too much work for those 
at home ? " 

"Why you could spare enough (see how do- 
mestic my knowledge) from your salary, to keep 
a^ervant." 

*' I think not. My board and payment for les- 
sons would absorb it all." 

Arthur bit his lips. He disliked to be obliged 
to explain: 
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*^Mr. Rossbach would not consent to receive 
remuneration." 

" Then I could not possibly consent to put 

« 

myself under such obligation. It would be un-* 
pleasant and irksome to me. Entirely impossible." 

Nettie knew the obligation would actually be 
to Arthur himself, but conveniently she could let 
him know her opinion imder cover of Mr. Ross- 
bach's name, and thus avoid paining him by a 
direct refusal. 

" I do not see how you could not be contented." 

** Change places, Arthur. Suppose you were 
poor, and Mr. Rossbach, out of the charity of liis 
heart, you having no claims of relationship or of 
service upon him, should offer to pay youf law- 
yer's fees, give you money to pursue your studies, 
etc. — would you accept, or work your own way, 
even if by doing so, you missed many advantages, 
much culture, but gained self-respect, independ- 
ence and well-earned happhiess ? " 

" Oh Nettie, you know I would choose the latter 
course, though in saying this, I am conscious of 
cutting off the nose of my plan." 

** What a metaphor I . . Then why should a 

8 
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woman be less independent? Really, I could not 
gratify you. Forgive my obstinacy.'* 

^^ But just see how little time you have at home. 
Your mornings taken up with that exasperating 
Latin class, then all day engaged with an everlast- 
ing roimd of humdrum household work; your 
evenings likely to be interrupted by visitors, like 
me, for instance, of family calls upon your atten- 
tion; or you are too tired to study." 

^^I know it, Arthur," she answered sadly, as 
ho paused in his vehement expostulation. ^^But 
if I go, there is all which I do now loft for mother 
and Sarah. I would have been away before this 
if it had not been for them. The former is not 
very strong. We are quite anxious about those 
hard headaches which assail her. She takes in 
sewing from the neighbors — hence if I went she 
would have to relinquish that, because Sarah could 
not possibly manage alone the work of the house. 
As I consider everything, it seems as though the 
home-ties were bound so tight that I could not 
slip them off, even to gain such precious freedom 
as you propose. But I will be ruled by papa's 
judgment. If he thinks I am selfishly proud. 
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unnecessarily independent, I will go and become 
a candidate for Mr. Rossbach's approval." 

" I was afraid you would be incorrigible," Ar- 
thur said, as the horses stopped at her door, and 
he jumped out. 

" Arthur do not think for one moment that I 
do not appreciate your kindness. I do so much. 
Won't you come in?" 

" No thank you, not to-night. I don't want the 
horses to stand. Besides I've got some reading 
to do, from which those stupid girls inveigled me 
this afternoon. By the way why did you never 
tell me you were acquainted with them ? They 
recognized, you last night." 

" How long do they visit you ? " 

" That is the horror of the tale. I do not 
thank my mother for imposing their presence on 
me all winter. I intend on that account to leave 
home sooner than I expected. But you mustn't 
stand there in the cold. Good-night." 

Lifting his cap he took up the reins, and was 
soon out of sight down the moonlit road. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Kate's letter. 

** Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything 
as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God." 

— //. Cor. m. V. (5) 

THE weeks flew by ; Christmas came and went 
and still the good influences of the mission- 
ary meeting remained in the hearts of the people ; 
deepening their spiritual convictions and intensi- 
fying their desires, which otherwise might have 
been concentrated on unworthy objects. 

The pastor's heart had been filled with an almost 
oppressive longing for what is usually termed a 
" revival ; " hence he strove with all the strength 

of his inteillect, all the winning persuasion of 

xi6 
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which he was capable, to make his words effica- 
cious and potent. 

As he preached, the earnestness of his manner, 
his perceptible faith in the power of the spirit of 
God, drew the aspirations of his people upward. 
They almost caught sensible glimpses of unseen 
glories; heaven and its happiness seemed very 
near and real; in comparison, earth's disappoint- 
ments and evils appeared for a time remote, al- 
most forgotten. 

He had his wish. Solemnity and earnestness 
took the place of former indifference. His church 
services were thronged with those seeking light 
on the pathway which leads to the cross df 
Christ. And so it came to pass that not only 
Walter Burton, but Will Wallace, and Mary 
Ashworth, and many other young people, and 
even Dr. Dent and old Mrs. Percival, resolved 
to become "Soldiers of Christ." With a true 
fighting spirit, they assumed vows to contend 
against principalities and powers and spiritual 
wickedness ; not unassisted or alone, but accompa- 
nied by their Divine Leader, who has omnipotent 
strength to conquer and subdue. They had not 
one common battle-field nor foe — what opposed 
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oue did not another — each had temptations, oh- 
tacles to his advancement, peculiar to himself. 

Walter and Will's battle-field was school-life — 
that arena for the meeting of so many adverse 
opinions, the moral code of which not seldom 
conflicts with the higher mode of Christian 
morality. 

Mrs. Percival had to struggle with narrow- 
minded tendencies for the ignoble actions of life; 
it was hard and unnatural to rise to a higher, 
nobler plane. 

Old Dr. Dent had much worldliness, pride, dog- 
matism in his composition; and though with a 
desire to live a true loving life, he found the force 
of habit strong, and the warfare, prolonged, hard, 
and often unsuccessful. 

Of necessity, Kate was brouglit into immediate 
and direct relation with these subjects dominant 
in almost all minds. She witnessed the unusual 
solemnity and joy with aching heart, but so suc- 
cessfully did she conceal her inmost feelings and 
thoughts, that few imagined her aught but the 
same careless, reckless girl. 

Even Nettie, rejoicing in new-found truths, 
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which cast fresher, brighter light, on life's duties 
and services, could not drive away a sense of 
deficiency in their friendship, a feeling of keen 
disappointment at Kate's apparent indiiference. 
Unable to longer wait patiently in the midst of 
this uncertainty, she at last wrote, asking Kate's 
unreserved and sincere opinion about these great 
facts of religion which were agitating so many 
hearts. In response, as they bade each other good- 
bye at the church door, one Sunday night, Kate 
put in her hands a neatly folded packet, with the 
characteristic words : 

" Here is the fruit of impulse I I stayed away 
from Sunday-school this afternoon to write it - — 
for positively I have so little time to myself — just 
see what wickedness you have been the cause of 
ray committing. You have reason to look startled 
for I assure you that it is not the first time. I 
suppose ten minutes hence I shall wish to have 
that letter in my hands again. Take it quick," 
and with a laughing good-night, she grasped her 
younger brother's arm, and hurried away. 

Nettie waited till the little sitting-room was 
vacant, and then, after throwing a stick of wood 
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on the dying fire, she drew from her pocket the 
precious letter and began to read: 

** Oh, my darling, before I answer your questions I want 
to tell you how much I love you ; how dear you are to me ; 
and to express how keenly I feel my own inability to satisfy 
you, to give you in return what you give me. . . If some of 
our masculine cynics could be auditors of some of my out- 
bursts, how their finely chiselled lips would curl, as they 
muttered scornfully, * Girls' friendship, sweet and pure for a 
time, but fleeting and evanescent as snowflakes.' But I trust 
you so implicitely, withal, have such faith in my own con- 
stancy and permanency of affection, that I do not vex myself 
with these unworthy doubts of our friendship. But prom- 
ise me, Nettie, that whatever happens, even if you imagine 
I am changed (and circumstances tend but too surely to 
change me), promise that you will still believe in me -^be- 
lieve that I always loved you, can never cease loving you — 
how much you can never know. 

" And now I wish you to understand that I do not blame 
you for your ' silence'. It was your best weapon to conquer 
my prejudices against religious cant and misplaced enthu- 
siasm. And yet I acknowledge that if you had spoken 
before, it would perhaps have done me no harm, because 
anything which you would say could not strengthen these 
same unreasonable prejudices — your lightest most* com- 
monplace word always to me bears the impress of sincerity. 

"Do not think me careless about this great subject of 
my salvation — do not think I do not realize its impor- 
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tance ; rather think of me as one who earnestly longs for 
a blessing which she does not know how to obtain ; who 
strives to reach a point in life which seems further and 
further away in the distance, the more steps he takes 
towards it. 

"I do love the Saviour; I believe he is transcendently 
worthy of my highest adoration and reverence. But I do 
not love or reverence him enough to call myself a Christian. 
Moreover, in order to be a Christian, one must be penitent, 
gorry for sin, and the fact is, I am neither humble nor 
penitent. To use your style of language, I predicate of 
human nature tendencies towards evil, which if not held 
in check by the determining power of human will, eventually 
lead to terrible results. £ut I do not think that constitu- 
tional, hereditary defects, such as a quick, excitable tempera- 
ment, make me the reprobate that some say they think 
themselves. I do try to conquer my defects. Really I fancy 
that in some degree I am succeeding in my endeavors. 

" But I know I am not in a ' repentant state * yet ; I grieve 
and worry over the harm I do — hate myself, temporarily, 
for expressing the hasty words which hurt the feelings of 
those I love ; but this regret is more because of the per- 
x:eptible result, sensible to my consciousness, than because 
I sin against God. How seldom in fact does this occur 
to me ! I tell you all this frankly, wishing to keep from you 
no unwelcome truth in regard to myself. And yet, Nettie, 
I do long to experience this happiness which is so much 
praised by Christian people. I am conscious of a want of 
direction to my life course — no great or glorious principle 
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ruling my action. If this could be given by Christ, I would 
gladly go to him, and ask him for it. But I don't know how 
to do it. I am in a puzzle; indecision, pride, desire for 
better things, and yet contentment with present condition, 
strive for mastery in my heart. I do not know how it will 
end. 

** I need not tell you that I have been impressed with the 
change in Cousin Mary. You know from her childhood she 
has been more or less of an invalid, hence despondent and 
melancholy; and been so petted and indulged by Uncle 
Ashworth that the rank weeds of selfishness and exacting 
vanity have grown side by side in her heart with flowers 
of exceeding beauty. Now she is really trying to be less 
selfish, less sensitive; appears in fact, quite happy. (You 
see our whole family are now Christians, only poor wicked 
me, left out in the cold.) 

** As usual, these impressions will lose freshness, and pass 
away, as all my religious impressions do. I can't get more 
earnest ; I cannot become a Christian because I have neither 
sufficient faiih, love, nor penitence towards Christ. When 
he gives me these, I shall be able to rejoice. 

" Now do not, I beseech you, be troubled about me. I do 
believe I am as happy this very minute, as you are, my 
darling; I have not this terrible incubus of responsibility 
and anxiety for others weighing upon me, anxiety which 
Christianity entails. 

" I will write no more ; except this. Do not vex your- 
self with fears that your fancied inconsistencies prevent 
ine from 'doing my duty,' as Bro. Robinson would say. If 
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all the Christian world were like you, the church would not 
be the powerless institution it is at the present time. You 
have ever been the cause of my most earnest desires for 
a better life : your patience, sweetness and charity, have 
always been a silent example ; a restraint upon my some- 
times uncontrollable impulses; an aspiration towards that 
which is greatest and best. 

"With you, I would indeed be glad to cast aside this 
reserve in regard to this subject; reserve which is 'un- 
worthy of us.* Rather say it is so sacred that we do not 
wish to treat it other than reverently ; as the old Jews 
regarded their Holy of Holies. 

" And yet we have often talked of great objects of thought, 
fine poetry, or exquisite poetical ideas, until we have al- 
most been poets. Carlyte would indeed call us such. These 
do not seem to have been degraded by our profane discus- 
sions ; they have, instead, elevated us above the narrow and 
restricted range of our daily life. Why not, then, so talk of 
Christ ; not to bring him down to us, but to endeavor to 
raise ourselves up to him. 

"Perhaps you can help me in my difficulties the same 
way as Arthur says you help him. I have often wished you 
would talk to me, as you do to him. I know it has been 
my whole fault, however. 

" It is getting dark, and soon will be time to go to church, 
so I must stop writing. Oh, my darling, what would I do 
without you ? Thank you very much for your kind words. 
They have done me more good than I expect words from 
me will ever do you. 
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"I know I disappoint you. You cannot understand the 
cause of my fitful, capricious moods ; the contradictions* 
the restlessness. 

" But never let your confidence in my sincerity be shaken, 
Nettie. I have thought very seriously and deeply about 
your questions ever since you wrote me ; perhaps on that 
cccount my answer has been delayed. 

•* Your own Kate." 




CHAPTER X. 



A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST. 

•* He who hath most of heart, 
Knows most of sorrow." — Baileys Fe^tus. 



WE know already against what John Lock- 
wood had to fight; we know something 
of his weakness and the strength of temptation. 
Many of his best hours were consumed in weari- 
some conflict, when he would have liked to have 
progressed in the study of his profession ; and at 
such times he realized how important it is to 
keep from binding even one single, slight thread 
of habit around one's soul — for gradually the 
threads increase, each one stronger and thicker 

125 
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than the last, till finally they all commiDgle into 
a mighty chain, not to be broken, except at the 
expense of manly strength, many discouragements 
and much sorrow. 

Even the visits for Dr. Dent, in themselves a 
welcome variety in the general monotony of theo- 
retic study, proved often to be a subtle and hard- 
to-be-resisted temptation. When lady patients 
hospitably urged him to take a glass of wine with 
tliem, it seemed weak, perhaps discourteous, to £0 
persistently refuse. 

Amid all this perplexity and conflict he had to 
endure the pain of estrangement from his friend, 
lie could not regard Arthur as either fickle or 
insincere — some unknown or sufficient cause 
must exist for the so perceptible change in their 
relations. Many times he recalled their last un- 
restrained talk together — just after his terrible 
experience at the *^ Star and Garter," as being the 
sole explanation, and yet it did not seem possible. 

He had been away from Dr. Dent's a whole 
week, each day the witness of excesses more fool- 
ish and sinful than before. At last, having been 
compelled to remain at the tavern three whole 
days, too ill to move, he had gone home to his 
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boarding-house, disgusted, heart-sick, hopeless. It 
was nine o'clock in the evening. Unable to fix 
his mind on an abstruse treatise on the symptoms 
of nervous disease, he heard with delight Arthur's 
well-known step bounding up the stairs, and the 
next moment his quick knock. 

" Where in the world have you been, Jack ? " 
he asked, as he looked around for a seat. 

''I have been sick at the 'Star and Garter,' 
Jack answered, his face flushing ; '' had a horrible 
headache. I think the villains there made me 
take more than I was aware of. For two whole 
days I knew nothing." 

"Bad fix to be in. I say, why don't you de- 
termine to give up going there ? " 

''Easier proposed than accomplished, like all 
plans. All the fellows go, else of course I should 
not. It's really the best place in town to get 
lunch. The only decent oyster-saloon. I'm a 
fool though to do as I do." 

" Well, brighten up. Here, give me the poker. 
I've just come from the Burton's ; Miss Nettie 
and I were discussing this book, when some gos- 
sipy visitors came, and I took my departure.'* 

" What is it ? " 
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" ' Emerson's Essay on the Over Soul.' " 

"You are quite a pantheist, are you not?" 

" No, I only incline towards it. I am in that 
unenviable condition of not being able to decide 
what creed to adopt. Pantheism is very fascinat- 
ing, and if you once admit its premises, the con* 
elusion is logical. But some way I cannot rid 
myself of involuntary conceptions of the Supreme 
being, which run directly " 

"My conceptions take a materialistic form," 
interrupted Jack. "I believe force rules the 
universe, although undoubtedly inscrutable, and 
beyond our comprehension." 

" Miss Burton would refute you by saying that 
you are really predicating the existence of God or 
a supreme being, though in other words." 

"Well, I didn't intend to prevent you airing 
your pantheistic theories." 

Arthur laughed, but instead of taking up his 
idea, he said : 

" You cannot controvert Miss Burton, you per- 
ceive. I tell you she takes theories which I have 
fancied at last manifested the unity for which I 
long, and by a few cuts of her logic has dismem- 
bered them into unsightly fragments, having no 
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system or harmony. By the way, Jack, she and 
Kate said the other day, that they wondered 
where you were. They are quite interested in 
you, though they look upon your course with 
sorrow and disfavor." 

^' I am sure their favor would be very accepta- 
ble to me. In order to obtain it, I suppose I 
must assume a long face, sing psalms, so stifle my 
abhorrence as to sue for admittance into this 
remarkably pure and unworldly brotherhood of 
Christians, and lastly throw all my wine into the 
street, and grow thin on weak tea." 

*' Don't joke, old fellow. You know Kate bet- 
ter than to think such hypocrisy would please 
her ; and as for Miss Nettie, why you have only 
to get well acquainted with her to admire, respect 
and almost reverence her." 

" I suppose you cherish all these three manifes- 
tations of preferences ? " 

" Of course ; else I should not speak so posi- 
tively." 

•' Oh well ! very soon you'll see me high in 
tliese young ladies' favor, at the very top, and 
alas! you will have sunk correspondingly. Ill 
sigu the pledge, join the church, in fact, become 

y 
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a proficient in the divine arts. I will, to jour 
anxious vision, prefigure my future aspect. 
Look 1 " 

By a skilful stroke Jack had pulled his thick, 
brown hair over his temples, straightened up his 
collar into Puritanic stiffness, and put upon his 
fine Roman nose a pair of old spectacles which 
had been lying conveniently on his dressing-table. 
Drawing down the comers of his mouth, and with 
a sniffle and drawling accent, he said, dolefully : 

*^My brother do you realize the fearful state 
you are in? the stupendous danger of your 
course? Realize, realize, these great terrible 
truths. Have regard to the health of your im- 
mortal soul." 

But Arthur, though convulsed with laughter 
at the sight of the droll looking figure, and almost 
perfect imitation of Mr. Robinson, stopped him 
by saying : 

" Oh Jack, Jack I You will have to go through 
a longer apprenticeship ere Christianity and cant 
sit well upon you. Here take that chair. By the 
way what an old fogy that Robinson is. Catch 
me ever going to a meeting again when he ha- 
rangues for an hour or two about apostolic prac- 
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tices, the degeneracy of our own times, and the 
general miserable condition of the world. You 
are like Kate in your crazy escapades. You should 
have heard her only the other day caricaturing 
his oddities. It was perfectly killing." 

" And how does the estimable Miss Burton re- 
gard such unholy and scandalous parodies on the 
good soul ? With horror and dismay, I presume, 
eh, brother McDonald ? " 

" Oh, Jack, you are incorrigible ! When are 
you going to settle down into a staid, sober doc- 
tor, and eschew the frivolities of youthful life ? " 

" Now Arthur McDonald mark : When next 
you behold me I will be staid and sober ^ a tear 
glistening in my fathomless grey eyes, a heavy 
load upon my heart, a burden of sin upon my 
conscience. All the young ladies in town will 
sympathize and condole with my secret grief. 
But afterwards I shall emerge into freedom and 
liberty. It will be just a visible pointing of Mr. 
Robinson's graphic description of a reprobate 
changed into a psalm-singing, hypocritical Chris- 
tian. Now before that blessed change, I am going 
to vault over these chairs, and see if I can do so 
without breaking my precious head. As I must 
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CKchew the frivolities of the world, this is a parting 
tribute to the forever-to-be-reliuquished charms of 
leap-frog.'' 

(Now as Lockwood recalled these foolish words, 
uttered under the excitement of impulse and love 
of fun and gayety, he wondered if Arthur really 
imagined him to have been in earnest. If he 
believed his subsequent profession of Christianity 
to be the outgrowth of a regard for expediency, 
a desire to win favor, respect, esteem, instead of 
a sincere and radical change in the very source 
of his convictions, feelings and aflections.) Soon 
after that, Arthur took his departure, and Lock- 
wood once more attempted to read. But with the 
withdrawal of an external presence to inspire and 
call into action his inherent gayety, his spirits 
sank, and lie became conscious of a return of the 
miserable depression and despondency which had 
before assailed him. How discouraging to possess 
capacities for nobleness, greatness and purity, and 
from an infirm uess of purpose, to make no progress 
or advance I He knew he had talent, comprehen- 
sive grasp of intellect, and a real passionate love 
for science, but the years were slipping away, and 
still he had not gained the confidence and trust 
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of the people of Belmont. He could not blame 
them for distrusting a man who was half the time 
in an unmanly state of intoxication, and the other 
half suffering the nervous weakness and lassitude 
which is its invariable accompaniment. 

How many times he had resolved to be no more 
a slave to sin, to break from the fetters which 
every day were becoming stronger, tighter, more 
inextricable, and so many times he had miserably, 
ignobly failed. He did not like to think of the 
sorrow such habits entailed on others — the grief, 
the heartache. . . Up on the hill-side, at the foot 
of dark pines which moaned and sobbed in the 
chill winter wind, were two lonely, solitary graves. 
If it had been daylight he could have seen them 
from his window, here. But he needed no such 
light to make them visible to his mental conscious- 
ness. He could see the lettering on the white 
marble, the words of one inscription seeming to 
burn into his mind like an accusing conscience: 

" Sacred to the memory of 

Grace Stuart Lockwood, 

Who died after a lingering illness, Jan. 3d, 18 — , 

Aged 31 years. 
" Though they sleep in the dust, they shall arise to everlast- 
ing Ufe." 



w 
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Thirteen long years ago 1 And yet he knew 
the cause of the anxiety and anguish which before 
she Was yet thirty, had streaked the dark hair 
with gray, and made the premature wrinkles steal 
gradually into the sweet, patient face. 

He knew his mother's heart had been broken 
by disappointment and unfulfilled hopes. The 
love and trust which had made the first years of 
her married life so bright and beautiful had been 
changed to despair and shame on account of her 
husband's life of sin and reckless error. What 
if she knew that her boy — the only one for whom 
she wished to live, that she might guide and 
shield him from the fatal influence of his father's 
example — that her boy whom she had on 6er 
death-bed committed to God, was going the same 
downward path? 

Perhaps she did know. . . The idea was intol- 
erable. He rose and paced the floor restlessly. 
Where could he get the help, the strength, so 
necessary to be faithful to his resolution ? Cer- 
tainly not in himself — he knew too well what an 
unreliable and deceptive support this had hitherto 
proved. Could he, would he, ask the help of 
God? But did he believe in God? What evi- 
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dence to his senses of the existence of such a 
being ? 

Long ago in the commencement of his college 
career, he had affirmed that no knowledge is 
obtainable except by means of sensation or ex- 
perience. Clearly the possibility of the existence 
of a supreme, infinite and divine being lay be- 
yond the region of sensation. And yet to-night 
he knew that he could not adhere to this past 
belief. 

He was conscious, intuitively, of spiritual in- 
fluences whose reality he could not doubt. It 
seemed that something external to himself was 
revealing to his perception the depths of his own 
wretchedness, sinfulness, and ignoble, unworthy 
tastes and desires. Could it be the Spirit of 
God? 

All that night he thought intensely, persis- 
tently, and in the morning his mind was still 
agitated, restless and unsatisfied. He could not 
shake off the impression of a divine presence, 
a divine witness of his most trivial action. In 
vain he sought to deaden his nervous sensibility 
by appeals to the evil spirit of the wine-cup. For 
once its help was unavailing. 
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lie incurred Dr. Dent's censure by mixing 
medicineH in unequal proportions and giving in- 
colierent replies to necessary questions. At last 
about four o'clock, unable to restrain longer his 
impatience, he obtained permission, under a plea 
of illness, to go home. 

Haunted by fears, made miserable by remorse, 
desirous of doing anything to hush these reproach- 
ful voices of his now thoroughly awakened con- 
science he had just turned down the street leading 
to the ^* Star and Garter," when, as the compas- 
sionate God so oidered, he almost ran against 
Mr. Ellerton. The clergyman, struck by some- 
thing unusual in the expression of his face — 
some sadness and despair unable to be concealed, 
stopped, and kindly said: "Oh, Dr. Lockwood, 
my wife and I were talking about you only this 
morning. We wished we knew you better — why 
can't you come to tea to-night? I am just in 
the humor for being entertained — and really yT>u 
would be conferring a great pleasure upon us by 
coming." 

Here was help, guidance, deliverance, from his 
own weakness and impotence of purpose I 
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Almost breathlessly, and for a motive of which 
he was entirely unconscious, the invitation was 
accepted. The result of their conference together 
is well known. 

Jack went home to his rooms that evening 
with light — the glorious light of God's love and 
forgiveness and promised salvation — shining full 
and clear in hi^ heart's inner depths. 



CHAPTER XI. 



MISUNDEESTOOD. 



•* For to thrust out a friend of noble heart. 
Is like the parting with the life we love." — SofhocUs, 



CONTRARY to Arthur's expectations, Bellvi 
Forrester excluded Latin from her list of 
studies ; hence she and Nettie were not brought 
into disagreeable relations immediately. About 
the time she was admitted into the school, Arthur, 
who was growing impatient for definite action, 
determined to leave for New York, and enter 
upon the work he had chosen. But several weeks 
flew by ere his preparations were completed, and 
he was ready to bid a final farewell to " desultory, 
but charming pursuits." 
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" I am very sorry, however, that I am compelled 
to go leaving all my plans in regard to you 
unfulfilled," he said to Nettie, as he overtook her 
on the way home from down-town one afternoon. 

"Do not imagine but that the arguments in 
their favor were attentively considered, Arthur. 
My whole intellect pleaded so hard; but duty 
sternly forbade. Yet if father had thought other- 
wise, I believe I could not have helped yielding, 
but his judgment was all on the side of my 
remaining at home. . . I never can express to you 
my appreciation of your thoughtfulness for my 
welfare. . . I dare not try to imagine what my 
Belmont life would have been without the light of 
your presence. When everything was so changed, 
and we were fleeing away from the ruins of 
our 'household gods; ' from all which we thought 
made life beautiful and desirable, I did not antici- 
pate winning two such friends in Belmont as you 
and Kate." 

She stopped, unable to control her voice 

Arthur did not reply until they reached the 
gate. Then he came nearer to her, and took her 
hand: 

''Nettie! do not thank me; the obligation is 
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wholly on my side. You know not from what 
you have saved me; from what dreary abysses 
of doubt and despair, by your clear, cogent words, 
uttered from time to time. We shall not have 
many more delightful hours. Next Monday I 
leave, you know. I believe my mother is going 
to have her pai'ty Friday evening. May I come 
Saturday evening, and finish that book of 
* Young's'?" 

"I shall expect you. But are you not going 
to see Kate?" 

His eyes fell before her wistful, searching 
look : 

*' I shall bid her good-bye, Friday, if she will 
allow nie to escort her home. How is she, really 
Nettie ? I have not spoken to her for four or five 
weeks ; they seem as many months." 

"She is well, except for hard headaches, 
occasionally. She is studying hard. Arthur — I 
can't help wishing she knewl" 

"It would be useless — only a source of nror- 
tification to mo. I really prefer she should not. 
It would prevent any further freedom of action 
between us." 
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*^ You axe too proud ; and at the same time 
too distrustful." 

It so happened that at that moment a pair of 
bright blue eyes looked out from the sitting-room 
window. Kate had come up to see Nettie about 
some intricate " Latin prose," and not finding 
her at home had sat down to wait, talking brightly 
meanwhile to Mrs. Burton, who, as usual, was 
engaged with her interminable sewing. Hearing 
voices at the gate, she jumped up and looked out. 
Arthur had still hold of Nettie's hand. With the 
earnest gravity of his face was blended an expres- 
sion of unusual affectionate tenderness, while his 
cheeks and brow were flushed, because of the 
implied half-reproach in her just uttered words. 
Kate's heart gave one great throb of pain. For 
a moment she felt she could not move ; something 
against her will magnetically attracted her eyes 
and rooted her to the spot. If she could have 
heard their previous words she would not have 
suffered this physical shock. The next moment 
she realized the necessity for self-control, and al- 
most unconsciously she resumed her seat. As she 
did so, Mrs. Burton noticed the pallor of her face 
— the tight compression of her lips. 
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"You do not feel well, to-day?" she asked. 

The girl's voice to herself sounded strange and 
unnatural ; but in reality, it was only lower, softer 
than usual, as she answered directly — she was 
now thorough master of her feelings : 

" No, Mrs. Burton, for the last month or two 
I have suffered a good deal of headache. The 
pain is of a darting nature, consequent upon any 
sudden, violent movement or excitement. It is 
spasmodic, and goes away very much as it came ; " 
and on hearing the slam of the front door, Kate 
rose in time to clasp Nettie in her arms with a 
close pressure which had in it something of pain 
and involuntary thoughts of self-renunciation, as 
well as of self-forgetful love* 




CHAPTER XII. 



SOCIAL DISCUSSIONS. 



" My own word sinks deep within ; away from the surface 
of my life." — Margaret Fuller, 



I HOPE the party will not be a failure," re- 
marked Mrs. AfaDonald, to Arthur, as she 
passed him his cup of tea that evening. *^ There 
are not many in Belmont whom Belle and Eva 
would choose to meet; and if the night should 
prove to be stormy, or a thaw set in to spoil the 
sleighing, the people from Newton and Wood- 
bridge on whom we depend, would not come." 
^* The infallible almanac prophesies a full moon, 
and this cold, clear weather bids fair to last the 
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rebt of the week," returned Arthur ; " and even if 
these rich Woodbridge butterflies of fashion fkil 
to fly into our clutches to dazzle and bewilder 
us by their brilliancy, the spectacle of an assembly 
composed exclusively of Belmont bees, would 
have an element of novelty quite gratifying to 
my fair cousins." 

^^ Thank you," said Eva, looking up and meet- 
ing his grave, significant glance* 

Mrs. McDonald moved restlessly in her chair. 

" Tiie bees have a good representative in you, 
I think. A little more of the butterfly would 
not detract from your agreeable influence. What 
are you going to do this evening ? " 

^^ Read law. I am all behindhand, on account 
of numerous social employments in which my 
before mentioned fair cousins, have co-operated. 
They will have to relinquish the pleasure of my 
society this evening." 

" I think we can survive," remarked Belle, as 
she helped herself to a piece of cake. 

" You do not surely imagine I would run the 
risk of your decease by — " 

"Please do keep from your perpetual conten- 
tion," buid Eva, in a tone which this time was 
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not languid: "you know you never get more 
amicable." 

Arthur withdrew his eyes from Belle and looked 
at her smilingly. She was dressed in a dark 
brown silk which contrasted well with her fair 
complexion and light hair. Blue ribbons fluttered 
around her throat and at her wrists, and the 
diamonds in her brooch flashed and sparkled in 
the brilliant gas-light. She looked very handsome, 
very elegant — but the face lacked energy and 
decision, and that strong expression which comes 
from noble contemplation, and engagements with 
great thoughts. 

It was one of Mrs. McDonald's cherished hopes 
that some time her son and this wealthy, handsome 
cousin, would be married. And yet at this time 
she was piqued and annoyed at his indiflference 
to her society, his ill-concealed uneasiness when 
forced to spend an evening with her, instead of 
among his books, his apparent impatience at her 
sometimes commonplace statements. 

" I am so sorry you have quarreled with that 
Dr. Lockwood; aunt says he used to be hero 
80 much," Eva said, after a pause. 

10 
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" I have not quarreled with him. . • But why 
are you sorry ? " 

" I like liis face so much. He is real jSne look« 
ing, and liis maimers are so refined. He called 
yesterday." 

" Mary Ash worth at school says he's splendid,** 

remarked Belle. "Can't we have him at the 

party ? " 

" I have already sent an invitation," answered 

Mrs. McDonald. 

** Oh, by the way, Belle, have you said anything 
yet to that Miss Wallace, who sang so beautifully 
at that meeting ? She and her mother called last 
week, while we were out." * 

" No ; she isn't in any of my classes, except 
botany. The first day we recited that, she was 
absent, and the next she went immediately to 
another class, so I have not spoken to her. All 
the girls say she's splendid." 

" Do you think you will like school ? " asked 
Arthur. #► 

" Yes ; except it's pretty hard for me. That 
Miss Wallace is in all the highest classes. I guess 
alie's — how old is she?" 

" Nineteen." 



\ 
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After that the conversation drifted back to the 
anticipated party, and Arthur relapsed into one 
of those fits of gloomy abstraction which were 
becoming more and more habitual. His mother's 
voice, noting the fact that his tea was getting 
cold, recalled his thoughts. 

" Girls run and wrap up, and I'll give you a 
drive of half an hour," he said, as he pushed back 
his chair, and rose to his feet. 

" No thank you. We could not think of taking 
you away from that dusty book," answered Eva, 
smiling. 

He did not look the relief he felt, nor did he 
urge his proposal. The next moment he had 
opened the door of his study, and left her standing 
in the hall alone. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE PABTY. 



"We have followed too much the devices and desires 
of our own heart's." — Common Prayer, 




IT would be impossible to record all the interest- 
ing details of the party at Mrs. McDonald's. 
Everybody went who was invited, for the moon 
wa% full, and the sleighing in excellent condition. 
Perhaps never had Belmont witnessed such a 
brilliant, fashionable gathering. Its prospective 
merits were freely discussed before the eventful 
evening, but the retrospective criticisms founded 

on more definite and positive fact, waxed now en- 
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thusiastic, now condemnatory, and was of course 
eminently profitable to all therein engaged. 

Kate was in her element to-night. Her brilliant, 
witty way of talking, her bright face, her real, 
fascinating magnetism of manner, made her the 
centre of diflferent groups of young people almost 
the entire evening. She laughed, jested and chat- 
tered to her heart's content. Her singing was 
praised, she saw she was adding to others' enjoy- 
ment, hence all things in combination were a 
source of keen pleasure. 

Not till the evening had far advanced, did 
Arthur see an opportunity to approach her. 

Slightly wearying of this high excitement, she 
withdrew into the shade of one of the folding 
doors, between the drawing-rooms, in order to 
listen to Eva's careful cultivated singing of that 
exquisite " J espere que twuP Kate's opportuni- 
ties for hearing the finest music had been limited, 
hence almost hungrily her mind caught the beauti- 
ful notes. Never heard before, they were a reve- 
lation of feelings analogous to her own, when she 
once allowed herself to stop and think. She had 
not spoken to Arthur for six weeks. She knew 
he was going away, perhaps never to come back 
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the same. She felt fully persuaded that his best 
and strongest affections had been given to Nettie, 
yet she knew he wanted her to still be his friend. 
She was sorry for her unfriendly words and ac- 
tions, even though she felt their necessity, and 
would not have changed their significance if she 
had the power. 

She did not know that he was even at this 
moment watching the expression of her face, his 
heart beating in strange sympathy with hers. 

The young lady whom he was assuming to 
entertain, wondered at his absent-minded eyes, 
and ever and anon fitful efforts to recover the fast 
Hlil)ping away thread of their conversation. Finally 
the music ceased, and the hush which had involun- 
tarily fallen among the merry groups around the 
piano, was changed into a noisy chatter of many 
voices. Still Kate stood there in the shadow, not 
yet ready to rush once more into the festivities, 
which would stop this thinking. Not until she 
liijard at her elbow Arthur's voice, did her usual 
manner come back : 

"Are you wearying of the conquests you have 
made, Kate, that you seclude yourself from the 
anxious gaze of so many eyes ? " 
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He spoke in a tone which carefully concealed 
bis real earnestness. 

"Yes," she answered, brightly; "abundance 
surfeits." 

" Well, suppose I mate a conquest of you, 
(chain of destruction, you see,) and carry you off 
to see some new books I've added to my library 
lately." 

" We needn't be long away ? " she asked, be- 
fore she took his offered arm. 

"No, not unless you wish it." 

She noticed the quick expression of disappoint- 
ment which crossed his face and with wonderful 
concealment of herself, laughed roguishly : 

"You see I am vexed that you have not been 
near me all the evening, and I wish to punish 
you by not promising to irradiate your gloomy 
study very long with my presence." 

"How do you imagine I have felt all the 
evening ? " he asked, looking at the bright, appar- 
ently happy face by his side. 

"Desperately unhappy, I suppose." 

" Oh Kate ! don't ! " 

"Pardon me, Arthur, you should have known 
I was joking." 
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But Bhe said no more for thej had reached 
tlie library. 

" There is that old copy of Scott I have kept 
60 long," ho remarked, as they brushed past the 
table. " Do you remember when we read * Lady 
of the Lake,' that day under the apple-tree in 
the orchard?" 

" Yes," she answered briefly, her brow contract- 
ing. He misinterpereted the cause of this — evi- 
dently reminiscenses of their early friendship were 
displeasing. 

He changed the subject by lifting a heavy book 
from the shelf, and throwing it on the table, with 
the words: 

" Here is a fine copy of Flaxman with which 
my mother presented me last night. Nettie and 
I were looking it over this evening. What nice 
discernment she has for the beautiful. She should 
be either an artist or musician, by profession. I 
think she would excel." 

*'I know nothing in which she would not 
excel, if she applied to it her whole energy, 
and had advantages of leisure and wealth," re- 
lumed Kate, enthusiastically. 

"She would improve such advantages better 
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than I have, I fear." Arthur glanced regretfully 
at his books. " What wisdom, what glorious and 
grand thoughts lie between these covers I How 
few I have made my own. Just begun on a 
mountain of gold whose value is priceless." 

He half averted his face, and seizing the chance, 
Kate gave herself one long, close look at it. But 
the next minute her eyes were on one of Flaxman's 
exquisite sketches for he had once more turned 
round, and taken from a side desk a long, narrow 
box which he opened. It contained diamond edi- 
tions of the poets, bound elegantly in green mo- 
rocco. With a little cry of delight, she seized on 
Mrs. Browning, and glancing through it hastily 
.paased at the "Raphsody of Life's Progress." 
Involuntarily she uttered aloud the words she 
read: 

"O life, O Beyond. 
Thou art sweet, thou art strange evermore. 

The strong arch 
Of our life creaks and bends as if ready for falling, 
And we hear the sweet calling, . . 
Of spirits, . . . And we cry to them softly ; 
Come nearer, come nearer 
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And lift up the lap of this Dark, and 

Speak clearer, 
And teach us the song that ye sung, • • 

O life, O Beyond 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet." 

But suddenly she stopped. 

As if an echo to her swift thought, Arthur 
asked sadly: 

" Is it only the life beyond which will be sweet ? 
Oh Kate I can you — " 

But his question was never finished, for at that 
inopportune time, merry voices were heard going 
past the partially closed door — eager inquiries 
for Miss Wallace being distinguishable amid the 
confused hum. 

" I must go, Arthur. You perceive I am an im- 
portant personage among these heartless revel- 
lers," she said laughingly, dashing away the tears 
which had persisted in coming into her eyes while 
she had read the strange, impressive words. 

But he waited a moment ere he moved aside 
to let her pass. 

"I intended to have a chance for a grand 
speech, but fortune sternly cuts me off. I bought 
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these books for you as my parting blessing, I 
hope you will honor me by accepting them." 

Her silent answer though very indefinite, was 
Djore eloquent than words. With playful grace 
she took up Mrs. Browning and kissed the leaves 
lovingly. The next moment he was alone. 

Meanwhile, Nettie had been induced by Dr, 
Lockwood to fill a pause in the musical entertain- 
ment of the evening. He happened to select 
Mendelsohn's " Retrospection." The notes broken 
up as they were by intervening sounds, reached 
Kate's ears as she emerged from the study into 
the hall. The air was familiar — she herself had 
often sung it to the words "Rock of Ages," 
but never before had its sweetness and sadness 
impressed her with such force. It changed her mo- 
tive. Instead of joining the group which awaited 
her, the tired-hearted girl impulsively and ruied 
by a strong desire to escape from the neces- 
sity of being merry when she felt no merriment, 
turned and bounded up the stairs to the dressing- 
room. To her annoyance she found it occupied 
by both Belle and Eva Forrester. Recovering 
quickly from her confusion, as she saw her ap- 
proach had been noticed, she retreated into an 
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adjoining room and sat down to indulge herself 
with one moment of undisturbed quiet. But 
ahnost simultaneously voices in the other room 
attracted her attention, and there seemed to be 
no alternative but to listen to the frivolous words. 
It was Eva who was speaking : 

" What a good time we are having. You would 
hardly imjigine those were country people. I 
told cousin Arthur he succeeded in making every- 
thing pass oflf — " 

" Yes, but how devoted he has been to Nettie 
Burton all the evening. From the moment she 
and that pokey sister entered the house, he has 
stuck to her us tight as though jealous of other 
peoi)le having the privilege of talking to her." 

" Why, Belle, you know his motives. She is 
diffident and retiring, apt to be bored in a large 
company. lie just wants to make it pleasant 
for her." 

" The chivalrous fellow 1 You are very charita- 
ble to impute these self-denying motives to his 
lordship. Your wish makes you think so. But 
every one else can see he's dead in love with her. 
Positively his attentions have been so marked that 
every one thinks that they are engaged. Dr. 
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Dent, what an old fuss-budget he is, by the way, 
says so." 

" Dr. Dent is everybody, I suppose," dryly re- 
marked Eva. 

" Yes ; and Mrs. Derwent says that Arthur con- 
siders her as having the finest mind in town — 
man, woman or child." 

"You have been very assiduous in gathering 
information. Have you any more stored up ? " 

" Yes — but we cannot stop for it all. It's 
hateful to have him make so much of that poor, 
almost destitute girl. If he must throw himself 
away on any of these Belmont girls, why doesn't 
he pick out that Miss Wallace. She's so jolly 
and splendid — a nice contrast to his grave, 
deacon face. Have you been introduced to her, 
Eva ? " 

" Yes ; and she 18 jolly, something of the ' dare 
devil,' about her, too. Everybody seems to like 
her, though — " 

"Yes; and her father's a lawyer, and almost 
a judge, and there isn't such a wide distance 
between the two. But Nettie. . • I am sure aunt 
can't like it. I don't think she knows much 
about it however. I overheard them talking while 
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that Miss Wallace was singing. He told her to 
be sure and reserve all Saturday evening for him, 
to finish some book. And you know he goes 
early Monday morning. That looks as though 
ho cared more for her company than he does for 
ours or any one else's. And he'll be busy packing 
Sunday niglit. I always thought Nettie Burton a 
deceitful, scheming girl, and I believe I detest her 
more than ever. You sliould have seen her blush 
and start back, when I went up to her and said 
I was glad to renew acquaintance ; that I was so 
pained to notice her circumstances so perceptibly 
changed, that she must feel country life to be so 
different from the city, but it was so much cheaper 
living here, and people did not look down on you 
for your poverty etc., etc." 

" Tliat was juHt like you, Belle. If you're not 
careful you'll have Arthur lecturing you again. 
How biting he was that night." 

" A clear proof he was careful of her feelings. 
What a chivalrous lover he will be." 

" But, Belle, you should not have said thoso 
things to her. It was really unkind — " 

" Well, don't lecture," said Belle, cutting shore 
the languid protest against her actions. We ongbt 
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to go down-stairs. Come! are you ready? That 
bow on the left is displaced. 

To the half-curious, half-unwilling listener^ the 
sound of their retreating footsteps was a great 
relief. She had thrown herself on a low lounge 
covered over with cloaks, shawls, and other wraps. 
Shivering nervously, as if her sensibility had re- 
ceived a sudden shock, she now drew a shawl over 
her shoulders and hid her face in its folds. It was 
not the beginning of her struggle with a first great 
sorrow. The life of the past few weeks had not 
been all sunlit — shadows dark and dusky, had 
thronged around every tin ag that might have been 
to her a source of happinass. She had depended 
on Arthur continually, it had seemed so natural, 
an inevitable consequence of their childhood life. 
This dependence had grown stronger year by year, 
but not until she saw how much he and Nettie 
were together, what close friends they were, did 
she awaken to the consciousness how necessary 
it had been to her happiness. 

We know how utterly false were her concep- 
tions of the nature of their friendship ; but when 
such conceptions are once formed, every action, 
word and look is charged with significance, and 
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by the imagination made to harmonize with them. 
Even now she did not half understand whj 
she could not be satisfied^ inexperienced as her 
young heart was to suffering. She fancied if she 
could trust herself not to betray her feelings, she 
might still receive great consolation from his 
friendship. But if he guessed them, if Nettie 
discovered her secret? Oh, she could not incur 
this possibility of grieving her " darling " — better 
to be alienated from him altogether. She would 
not accept his courteously offered present. He 
could give the books to Eva Forrester. 

And so Kate's mind was in a whirl of contradic- 
tory and perplexing thoughts. Perhaps it was 
fully half an hour that she remained there in the 
dark cloak-room. She heard several go and come 
in the other room, but no one had ventured into 
her hiding-place. 

At last to her dismay she heard a well-known 
voice in the hall, and these were the words : 

"I do not see where she has gone. She was 
in the study with me a moment or two, and then 
we heard she was wanted in the drawing-room, 
and she left me rather hurriedly. You say she 
didn't go down there ? " 
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*' Yes," answered another familiar voice, "I 
was watching for her return; anxious you know 
for the success of your experiment. I have not 
seen her since you made a capture of her at 
last." 

"Rather a transient capture, however. She 
seemed not at all sorry to escape. But we must 
find her before supper." 

Kate heard Nettie's steps go across the dressing- 
room. If she could only get away unnoticed. 
With a sudden bound she sprang up, but a severe 
darting pain through her head warned her to 
adopt less sudden movements. The next moment 
Arthur's hand was on the door-knob, and they 
stood face to face. Her pale, startled face sur- 
prised him so that he did not speak immediately. 
Then he asked, anxiously : 

"Are you ill, Kate? Tell me what is the 
matter ? " 

She put her hand wearily up to her head : 

" I have a terrible ache inside there." 

Then a revulsion of feeling conquering her, she 
laughed unaffectedly — even at this moment per- 
ceiving that their attitude and expression were 
rather tragical: -l-j^ 
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that Miss Wallace was singing. He told her to 
be sure and reserve all Saturday evening for him, 
to finish some book. And you know he goes 
early Monday morning. That looks as though 
he cared more for her company than he does for 
ours or any one else's. And he'll be busy packing 
Sunday night. I always thought Nettie Burton a 
deceitful, scheming girl, and I believe I detest her 
more than ever. You should have seen her blush 
and start back, when I went up to her and said 
I was glad to renew acquaintance ; that I was so 
pained to notice her circumstances so perceptibly 
changed, that she must feel country life to be so 
different from the city, but it was so much cheaper 
living here, and people did not look down on you 
for your poverty etc., etc." 

" That was just like you. Belle. If you're not 
careful you'll have Arthur lecturing you again. 
How biting he was that night." 

" A clear proof he was careful of her feelmgs. 
What a chivalrous lover he will be." 

" But, Belle, you should not have said those 
things to her. It was really unkind — " 

" Well, don't lecture," said Belle, cutting shore 
the languid protest against her actions. We ought 
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to go down-stairs. Come! are you ready? That 
bow on the left is displaced* 

To the half-curious, half-unwilling listener, the 
sound of their retreating footsteps was a great 
relief. She had thrown herself on a low lounge 
covered over with cloaks, shawls, and other wraps. 
Shivering nervously, as if her sensibility had re- 
ceived a sudden shock, she now drew a shawl over 
her shoulders and hid her face in its folds. It was 
not the beginning of her struggle with a first great 
sorrow. The life of the past few weeks had not 
been all sunlit — shadows dark and dusky, had 
thronged around everythiag that might have been 
to her a source of happin3ss. She had depended 
on Arthur continually, it had seemed so natural, 
an inevitable consequence of their childhood life. 
This dependence had grown stronger year by year, 
but not until she saw how much he and Nettie 
were together, what close friends they were, did 
she awaken to the consciousness how necessary 
it had been to her happiness. 

We know how utterly false were her concep- 
tions of the nature of their friendship ; but when 
such conceptions are once formed, every action, 
word and look is charged with significance, and 
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ing-table, and with it vigorously rubbed her cheeks, 
till their color nearly rivalled the pink trimmings 
of her muslin dress. 

Nettie laughed: 

" You are quite an artist," she said ; then after 
a pause, added : 

'' Oh, Kate, do you suppose they are going to 
have wine to-night ? " 

" At the sudden question Kate turned around 
and exclaimed impetuously : 

" For mercy's sake, I hope not. Why Arthur 
would not allow it, would he ? " 

" I don't know. A while ago I was promenad- 
ing with Dr. Lockwood and every now and then 
as we passed Mrs. McDonald and Eva, we could 
catch their words. Eva was saying something 
about something being so nonsensical puritanic, 
inhospitable, etc., and Mrs. McDonald replied that 
she knew Arthur would be angry. 

Then as we neared them again, she said : 

" Well I do it solely to gratify you ; of course 
I have no scruples myself! I really believe they 
referred to furnishing wine. I hope Dr. Lockwooa 
won't — Dear Kate I wish he would take you 
out to supper." 
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But it SO happened as the two girls descended, 
tlie company had already taken up its march to 
the supper-table. At the foot of the stairs Arthur 
was waiting, and standing by his side was a 
tall black-bearded gentleman, with kind, sincere 
eyes. Kate liked him at the very first glance. 

" Miss Wallace, allow me to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Rossbach. Nettie, may I have the 
pleasure ? " 

And Arthur offered her his arm and preceded 
Mr. Rossbach and Kate in the procession. But 
before they reached their destination they got 
separated and Kate found herself placed between 
Mrs. McDonald and Belle Forrester. As she took 
her seat Belle said to Dr. Lockwood, who was 
standing by her side: 

" I suppose of course you, know Miss Wallace, 
you all know each other here (so delightful.) 
I have been anxious to get acquainted all the 
evening. I have had no chance to speak to her at 
school, though I have been on the look out every 
day " 

Kate laughed : 

" You are beginning splendidly, Miss Forrester. 
Nothing like a little flattery to remove the first 
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stiC&iess of an introdactioiu I shall redprocate, 
onlj by saying tliat eyer since I heard reports of 
some of your words this evening, I have felt a 
great interest in you." 

Kate was in that wretched condition when her 
own pain and unhappiness made her anxious to 
rush into the opposite extreme of reckless mer- 
riment, or to deaden her own sensibility by vol- 
untarily hurting the sensibility of others. The 
same cause makes one in a moment of anger long 
to break a valuable statuette or injure a choice 
book by flinging it violently against some hard, 
resisting surface. 

Belle's face flushed scarlet — to Kate's eyes indi- 
cative of annoyance and mortification, but she 
said, with assumed indifference : 

" People have always flattered me by considering 
my speeches of sufficient importance to repeat. 
By the way, Mr. Rossbach, do you still think 
gossip is such a terrible evil, when it leads Miss 
Wallace to cherish interest in me ? " 

*♦ Yes, Miss Belle. I believe that three-fourths 
of the heart-aches, miserable, disappointed friend- 
ships, the estrangements which appear so common, 
are due to incautious, thoughtless, aye and sinful 
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repetitions of words uttered eithei in confidence, 
or under the assumption that if repeated, they 
will be done so truthfully, with no distorted facts. 
This has been the cause of so much of the unhap- 
piness which we in our blindness, consider inevita- 
ble. Some lives have been blasted, spoiled — 
mildew on the freshness and beauty — by the 
blighting breath of slander. Miss Wallace, excuse 
me. May I help you to some turkey or duck, and 
will you have some salad ? " 

He took her plate and disappeared in the throng 
of gentlemen around the table. 

Belle laughed: 

" He is such a fanatic on this subject, and on 
temperance, too. You should hear his pathetic 
speeches ; positively almost heart rending as he 
describes the horrors of a drunkard's life." 

" And do you not think that the subject admits 
of pathos and earnestness ? " asked Lockwood, as 
he handed her a dish of oysters. 

"Very likely, but I don't like to be troubled 
by Itearing about it. If men are so blind and 
foolish as to ruin their lives, they should be content 
to suffer without making us wretched by witness- 
ing their sufferings. 
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'^ Tliis participation in anotber^s sorrow is one 
great principle at the root of Christian life." 

"Yes; but when one can't help any body, 
what is the use of wonying himself with their 
troubles ? " 

" Quite useless probably, Miss Forrester," Lock- 
wood answered, as he turned away to reach her 
a cup of coffee. 

" Why cannot you help these tempted, way- 
ward men by your encouragement," said Kate, 
" your efforts to create in their hearts the desire 
for nobler, better lives, your faultless example — '* 

*' Why, one would think from what you say that 
I was thrown in their company constantly," 
answered Belle, illogically evading the question: 
*' I would no more talk to a drunkard, than fly." 

" You must have often done so, at parties." 

" Yes, but they weren't intoxicated at the time ; 
and then we usually go home soon after supper 
and so avoid seeing anything very foolish. And 
as far as example is concerned, I can't conceive 
how my taking a glass of wine, once in a while, 
is going to make another take fifty. If he fol- 
lowed my example he would take one. Why, if 
the fellows can't drink in our presence, they go 
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to worse places for it. . . And then it's so unfash- 
ionable not to have wine, and I really confess £ 
do not see the necessity to overturn good old 
customs. Thank you, Mr. Lockwood, I do not 
care for coffee." 

'" Shall I get you a glass of wine. Miss Belle ? '* 
Mr. Rossbach asked, as he just came up in time 
to catch her last words, and to notice that Jack 
showed no disposition to supply the place of the 
rejected beverage. 

" Yes, please. I prefer sherry. Do not bring 
me port." 

"Pardon me. Miss Forrester. I have been 
remiss in my duty." 

" Do not apologize Dr. Lockwood. I suppose 
you doctors are all inclined to be absent-minded.'' 

The doctor did not reply. As he saw Mr. 
Rossbach approaching with the wine, his face 
turned very pale, and he grasped the back of 
Kate's chair as if for support. Had all his miser- 
able strivings been unavailing — was there to be 
a return of the hard, desperate struggles ? 

With a silent prayer for help he stood there, 
and saw the young lady lift the glass to her lips. 
Almost wild with desire, he yet resisted the im- 
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pulse to snatch it from her white hands. Kate 
who had looked up anxiously, saw his eyes fixed 
on the amber-colored wine, and their strained, 
unnatural expression almost frightened her. At 
the same moment Belle turned around. 

" I accepted your gracefully uttered apology. 
Now won't you take some with me as a pledge 
that our acquaintance shall not end with this 
evening ? " 

But before he could either accept or refuse, 
Kate, into whose mind thoughts of the requisite 
courtesy did not till afterwards enter, halfnstarted 
from her chair, and exclaimed in an impetuous, 
but low tone which she however fancied was 
audible to the whole room : 

" How dare you ask him to do that ? " 

Belle opened her eyes wide with astonishment. 
Vague ideas of this clever independent girl being 
either crazy or wofuUy ill-bred flashed through 
her mind. Her lip curled scornfully, but she 
did not recover from her astonishment with suf- 
ficient rapidity to reply immediately. 

" Jack, won't you take me into the drawing- 
room. Mr. Rossbach I know you will excuse 
me, if 1 leave Miss Forrester in your care.". . 
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Jack jumped to her side with alacrity, and in 
another moment the two had emerged from the 
clo^e, stifling atmosphere of the supper-room, . . 
The long drawing-room was empty. Kate led 
the way to a large chair at the further end, and 
seating herself, she motioned her companion to a 
low ottoman at her feet : 

" What a relief this is I How I hate that vain, 
silly cousin of Arthur's. . . Poor Jack ! " 

He tried to smile : " I fear you have made her 
your enemy for life, for my sake," he said, with 
an affectionate look up into her face. 

" No, Jack. The moment I saw her I knew 
our natures would be antagonistic. I have tried 
to avoid her at school, for fear I should lose my 
patience against my will. She has no depth of 
feeling or thought. It seems as though it would 
be hopeless to endeavor to impress her mind 
with any high or noble conception. She is shal- 
low and false. . . But I have an apology confront- 
ing me. How recklessly hot-tempered I am I 
Can't you give me some of your strength to 
conquer natural propensities? You are an in- 
stance of my own comparative failure." 

"Ah I You do not know how really weak I 
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am. It seems now that — that had you not in- 
terfered as you did I must have taken a glass of 
wine. I was in a kind of hazy dream, when your 
quick, impetuous words awakened me, and ^S 
became aware I was standing on the edge of a 
dark abyss. . . I know of nothing which you do 
not possess, in more abundance than I, dear Kate, 
unless it be — love for the Redeemer." 

" There I I might have known you would say 
that," she answered, playfully, " some day I will 
astonish you all by symptoms of superior godli- 
ness; till then you will have to endure my natural 
characteristics." 

^^Such endurance does not demand great for- 
titude," Jack answered sincerely, "I shall always 
admire you, whether you profess Christianity or 
not ; yet I cannot help thinking that it would add 
brightness and freshness to your life. You would 
aiot be less joyous, less buoyant, but more really 
Imppy." 

" Who imagines I am not happy Jack ? Surely 
my actions are a direct contradiction to such 
imaginations?" 

" You know I am a doctor, Kate, and a very 
learned one too — an assertion which all the old 
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people in town corroborate. Well, I not only make 
physical diseases a study — I sometimes investi- 
gate mental. The subject though occult, is very 
fascinating. I have studied you, almost the entire 
evening. You are not contented, yet you try to 
persuade yourself that life gives you all you 
desire. You are not restful, you struggle des- 
perately, but wearily against unwelcome thoughts. 
However bright and vivacious your face and man- 
ner have been, there have been depths of sadness 
in your heart. The surface sparkles as does the 
topmost wave of the ocean, which dances and 
tosses in the sunlight, but the current underneath 
runs cold and dark. . . The cause of this I know 
not, nor do I desire to know, but this I believe, 
that earth hath no sorrow which Heaven cannot 
heal. Do you mind my saying this, Kate ? " 

While speaking his eyes had rested on the 
floor, but now as he waited for her answer, he 
raised them to her face. 

" No Jack," she answered, gently, " you do well 
to speak of this. It is quite true all you have 
said. I am not happy. I desire a reality and 
permanence to joy which this life cannot give : 
but the way to a better life is shadowy ; obscured 
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by clouds of doubt and unbelief. I am trying, 
however, to get light. Be assured I realize its 
value. . . But in some respects you mistake me. 
!Many of my changes of expression and manner are 
owing to real physical pain. When it attacks 
me I can think of nothing else. It is gone the 
next moment. I beg you will receive this in- 
formation as professional." 

" I know your symptoms. You see my descrip- 
tion will point my previous assertion of my 
scientific skill. You su£fer from neuralgia. When 
you are unduly excited by anything which ap- 
peals strongly to either your imagination, or sym- 
pathy, you experience this sharp cuttmg pain. 
Any sudden movement, following upon prolonged 
rest, also brings it on." 

"Well, Jack Lock wood you are skilful! I 
could not have described it more accurately my- 
self." 

She looked at him with genuine admiration. 
In return he smiled pleasantly, though he went 
on in the same tone: 

"I would advise you to try and control the 
turbulence of your thoughts and feelings. Yoa 
live too intensely. The mood is either very joy- 
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ous or veiy despondent. Don't indulge in these 
extremes. Regard things more evenly, more 
soberly. I can sympathize with you thoroughly, 
for I have very much the same temperament." 

" Do you ever feel that if you didn't either 
ride to the moon, or go up a million feet into the 
air you would die?" 

" Yes, yes — I feel within me a force propelling 
me to furious and violent deeds. At such mo- 
ments I would like to be a warrior. Any way I 
feel as though I must astonish some one by my 
extravagance." 

" That's just it, I want something unusual, start- 
ling or terrible to happen. Or I want to hurt 
something. Why only to-day I tied the cat's tail 
tight to my chair. How she screamed and yelled ! 
It was just like an earthquake, and I stood by 
grimly enjoying her distress. Fancy a young lady 
of nineteen, condescending to be so childish I In 
a few minutes my passion cooled down — how mis- 
erably mean I felt for my selfish cruelty. But it 
did me good. Jack, it really did. I had tried to 
read VirgD before, but I had been restless, ner- 
vous. I afterwards sat down and I don't think 
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my mind wandered till I had read through nearly 
half of the seventh book. • . What strange con* 
structions these natures of ours are,'' Kate added, 
sinking into a reveiie. 

*' I heard one or two bits of gossip this evening 
with which I must entertain you," Jack said, after 
a short pause. '^ One is that Miss Burton and 
Arthur are engaged. Is it so ? " 

His tone was calm, yet Kate's sympathetic ear 
caught its cadence of sadness. She answered 
cheerfully. 

"There is strong evidence pointing that way, 
but we cannot be sure till we hear it from them- 
selves. I hardly think they are ready for any- 
thing so positive, but I do not doubt they are very 
dear to each other. Oh I there they come ! You 
will not go back with the gentlemen to supper, 
will you ? " she asked, as she rose to her feet. 

" No." His cheek flushed slightly, but his eye 
did not avoid hers. 

Kate did not see the dark shadow which crossed 
Arthur's face as his eye, even at that distance 
noticed Jack's position so close to her. She was 
looking for Belle Forrester and Mr. Rossbach, who 
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were not long in appearing. They were chat- 
ting very confidentially and pleasantly together* 
though as the former espied Kate she changed 
color, and frowned darkly. 

After the gentlemen had taken their depar- 
ture, Kate w^nt up to where Belle was standing 
alone, and said, with characteristic directness: 

" Miss Forrester, I most humbly apologize for 
my rude words. My sole excuse, if there be any, 
is that I am very impulsive, and that I did not 
stop to think but that you were aware of the 
peculiar condition of Dr. Lockwood. If he had 
accepted your invitation to take wine with you, 
the work of long, struggling weeks would have 
been destroyed. It is not long since he gave up 
drinking to excess, and his sole safety consists in 
his refraining to drink at all. The reason, too, 
that I deprived him of the pleasure of attending 
you, was that I feared the temptation of seeing, 
smelling the fatal poison, would result most dis- 
astrously. Is my explanation a sufficient excuse 
for my rudeness ? " 

Belle had turned around, and was looking up 

into the frank^ noble face, such a contrast to 

12 
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her own, on which vanity, ingincerity and petty 
thoughts, had left perceptible traces. She an- 
swered, coldly : 

" How was I to know this ? *' 

"I have already confessed that I inferred 
knowledge which would scarcely be expected of 
a stranger.". . 

Belle's eyes travelled to the other end of the 
room where Dr. Lockwood, the only gentleman 
present, was standing with folded arms, talking 
to Mrs. Ash worth : 

^^ He must be weak, if he dare not go out to 
supper." 

^' Yes, he is afraid of his own weakness, a phase 
of fear which is especially despicable." 

Kate's ire was rising again. She was almost 
losing patience with this pretty cousin of Arthur's. 

"Well," Belle answered quickly, wishing to 
end a conference which bid fair to result in her 
own discomfiture, " of course I must accept your 
apology, though I do not thank you for insult- 
ing me in so public a manner. Could you have 
heard Mr. Rossbach's commiserating explana- 
tions of your unladylike treatment of him, you 
would — " 
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She stopped suddenly, as her aunt approached 
with Mrs. Derwent: 

"Belle run to the piano and sing something. 
The ladies are so dull here all alone," Mrs. 
McDonald said, as she sat down. 

Kate waited no longer. Bowing formally to her 
antagonist, she retreated gracefully from the scene 
of conflict. 

The company soon after broke up. As Kate, 
muffled and cloaked for her walk home, descended 
the stairs, Arthur was awaiting her at the foot. 

" I wonder if you will let me go with you," he 
said, as she got within speaking distance. She 
took one more step nearer him before she an- 
swered, but there was not a shadow of a doubt 
on her bright face : 

"You come too late, Mr. McDonald. I have 
promised Mr. Rossbach the felicity of my pres- 
ence. . . You should not have been so rash in 
introducing us," she added, as she noticed his 
swift look of disappointment. 

"I had intended to carry the box of books," 
he replied, lowering his tone, and drawing back 
from an advance of cloaked figures. 

Her expression did change now, but only a 
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contraction of her eyebrows, as though for the 
performance of an unpleasant duty: 

" Arthur, I have not accepted them. I earnestly 
hope you will not be grieved. I cannot put my- 
self under such obligation to any one. I thank 
you all the more gratefully, however, for your 
kindness." 

^^ Not accept them as a reminiscence of the past, 
which seems so vivid just as I am going to sever 
connection with it ? " 

His earnestness, blended with deep sadness, per- 
plexed and puzzled her, but not pausing to allow 
this to influence her, and with the image of 
Nettie's face ever present before her, as a bar- 
rier to -a nearer approach to him, she answered, 
decisively : 

*'The past needs no such outward symbol to 
keep its memory vivid and fresh. • • Shall I see you 
again, before you leave ? " 

^^ I think not, unless it be after church Sunday 
night." 

The faint manifestation of pride in his manner 
roused all hers into action. 

Her voice grew cold and indifferent : 

^*It is not likely we shall have a chance to 
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s])eak to each other. You will have to bid fare- 
well to so many friends. So I suppose this is the 
last time for our farewell." 

The last time 1 Oh, the depth of meaning in 
those words: expressive of so much to be re- 
nounced, so much which has made the past what 
it is — a brightness and joy never expected to 
come again I 

And this last time, which could not have been 
otherwise than sad, was embittered by reserve, 
pride and misconception of each other. 

The parting was so hurried, so unsatisfying. 
One clinging handshake — one look. That was 
all ; and Arthur with a clouded brow turned away 
to bid adieu to his other guests, and Kate with 
smiles and laughing words joined Mr. Rossbach. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SATUBDAY EVEKINQ. 

** His mind's perplexed. Lost in a gloom of uninspired re- 
search, 
Meanwhile the heart within the heart 
On its own axis restlessly revolves, 
Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth." 

— Wardsworths Excursion, 



AFTER all you have said in Young's fiavor I 
cannot help considering his writings perni- 
cious in moral influence, and untrue. His belief is 
dreamlike and shadowy." 

**I wish you would mention one tenet of his 

belief which is without a foundation of solid foot/* 

i8a 
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remarked Arthur, as he drew his chair Dearer 
to the fire. 

^^ Well, take his rash assertion that the existence 
of God cannot be satisfactorily proved. . . Now, 
Arthur, we all have an idea of something above 
and beyond ourselves, something infinite and un- 
limited, something out of reach of ourselves. To 
me it seems so clear that this is the idea of 
an infinite and absolute God." 

^^ I am not sure, Nettie, that this idea is as 
universal as you suppose." 

*' History wiU support my assertion. I am read- 
ing Christlieb's * Modern Doubt and Christian Be- 
lief,' which Mr. Ellerton loaned me. He says that 
no one has been able to discover any nation utterly 
devoid of religious consciousness. In all nations, 
even the most degraded, there is some concep- 
tion of a higher being and a feeling of dependence 
on supernatural power. And don't you remember 
that Cicero says : * What people is there ot what 
race of men which has not, even without traditional 
teaching, some presentiment of the existence of 
God?' Now that in which all men by nature 
agree must be true. Theodore Parker hsus one 
or two beautiful sentences about this. I must get 
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the book. . . Yes — here they are. *We are con- 
geious of this element within us. We are not 
sufficient for ourselves; not self-originated, not 
self-sustained. . . We feel an irresistible tendency 
to refer all outward things and ourselves with 
them to a power beyond us, sublime and myste- 
rious. We are led to something higlier than 
ourselves, and greater than all the eyes behold. 
Thu8^ the sentiment of something super-human^ 
comes natural as breath. . • Now the existence of 
this religious element, our experience of thiA sense 
of dependence, this sentiment of something with- 
out bounds, is itself a proof of the existence of 
its object — something on which dependence rests. 
A belief in this relation between the feeling in 
us, and its object independent of us, comes un- 
avoidably from the laws of man's nature ; there 
is nothing of which we can be more certain/ 
Now Arthur, isn't that true?" 

" Pretty good for Parker, Nettie, but you were 

going to speak again of Christlieb." 

Nettie smiled and laid aside the book: 

'^ He goes on to say that belief in some higher 

and more powerful being than himself is both a 

logical and moral necesBity for man, that human 
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thought must recognize God just as certainly as 
itself and the world. We cannot get rid of the 
idea. We do not merely believe that there is a 
God, but we know it because we believe in this 
very consciousness of ours. This fact, that a 
direct certainty of God exists in our minds, is 
considered the simplest refutation of atheism." 

" But yet the existence of such a being is not 
proved satisfactorily to man's reason. It is only 
inferred," said Arthur, as Nettie paused. 

"I should think the witness of our conscious- 
ness a stronger proof of reality than the results of 
tedious, logical processes." 

"Yet some minds ai*e content with nothing 
else. It is their misfortune you know." 

"Do you believe that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles ? " she 
asked, looking up. 

" Yes, of course." 

"Why?" 

" Because I have reasoned it out, and I find it 
true." 

"But did you not start with axioms which you 
did not stop to prove ? " 

" Yes." 
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**Then why do you accept the result? You 
have not proved everything. . Are you not ac- 
cepting as true what cannot be proved to be 
true ? " 

^^ But these anzioms in mathematix^s are so self- 
evident — " 

** That is just the point, Arthur. You are tak- 
ing your consciousness as the strongest witness 
of truth, after all. I think this belief in God is 
an axiom on which to base all our knowledge. To 
revert once more to Parker. He says that as God 
himself is the being of all existence, so the idea 
of God is the central truth of all other ideas. 
Take our stand where we may and reason, we 
come back logically to this which is the primitive 
fact in all our intellectual conceptions. And 
Arthur I think that without this belief in God 
our life here in this world is an enigma, a mystery 
incapable of being solved — disappointing, weary, 
hopeless. And without this belief a limit is put 
upon human progress. Humanity is capable of 
infinite advancement, you do not deny this — how 
can it be so if there is not an infinite life beyond 
this finite, incomplete life, and an infinite father 
to bestow it upon us ? " 
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A long pause ensued after Nettie's voice had 
ceased. She had laid aside her sewing and was 
resting her head on the back of her chair, her eyes 
closed as if in deep thought. At last she broke 
the silence by saying : 

" It has always seemed to me that, as in nature 
every animal Want is supplied, so there must be 
something external to ourselves to supply our in- 
tellectual and spiritual wants. We surely would 
not have this intense thirst for God, unless there 
were a God to satisfy us. We would not long 
so for immortality unless there is indeed, immortal, 
deathless life beyond. Oh Arthur," she added, 
starting up, « ChristUeb has such a splendid way 
of putting the assertion that if the existence of a 
God cannot be proved, it cannot be disproved, or 
rather I should say his non-existence cannot be 
proved. Will you read it if I get the book ? " 

" Yes — with pleasure, and then I shall have to 
go. Where is it ? Can't I find it ? " 

"Hardly; it is up-stairs." 

She was gone but a moment. As she laid the 
open book in his hands, he said : 

"Derwentwas praising up ChristUeb the other 
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day. He's rather skeptical. I think you ought 
to talk to him, Nettie." 

^^I did not know he was skeptical, though I 
know he is very far indeed from being a Christian. 
He has been quite displeased with Kate because 
she has refused to sing again in church. She 
regrets having yielded to his wishes on the night 
of the missionary meeting." 

** Why pray ? " 

^^She says the singing was not sincere. She 
did not feel the force of the words, nor believe 
in them. She thinks no one but Christians ought 
to sing words which affirm faith, love and rever- 
ence for Christ." 

" She is right there. How really sincere she is I 
But we are digressing from the subject in question. 
Shall I begin here at the foot of the page ? " 

" Before man can say the world is without God, 
he must first have become thoroughly conversant 
about the world. He must have searched through 
the universe of suns and stars, as well as the his- 
tory of all ages; he must have wandered through 
the realms of space and time, in order to be able 
to assert with truth, nowhere has a trace of God 
been found. He must be acquainted with every 
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force, for should but one escape him, that very one 
might be God. 

" He must be able to count up with certainty all 
the causes of existence, for were there one which 
he did not know, that one might be God. 

" He must be in absolute possession of all the 
elements of truth which form the whole body of 
our knowledge ; for else the one factor which he 
did not possess might be just the very truth that 
there is a God. 

" If he does not know and cannot explain every- 
thing that has happened in the course of ages, 
just the very point he cannot explain may involve 
the instrumentality of a God. In short, to be 
able to affirm authoratively that no God exists, a 
man must be omniscient and omnipresent, — ^that is 
he must himself be God ; and thereafter all there 
would be one." 

" Why, that's splendid, Nettie," exclaimed Ar- 
thur earnestly, as he closed the book. " I must 
read this, I do believe." 

" Indeed, I hope you will. It should be in 
every one's library. You should investigate our side 
the question as impartially and patiently as possi- 
ble. You have paid too much attention to the 
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vague, fruitless reveries, like this * Young ' for ex- 
ample, — men who have no great or glorious mes- 
sage for humanity. A remark of Christlieb's is 
very notable in this connection. He says that 
really more faith in authority is needed for the 
acceptance of the theories of such men, than for 
believing all the Bible, — in its supernatural inspira- 
tion and its miracles. Really, Arthur, with your 
vaunted freedom from authority — ^" 

" Now Nettie, if you commence to lecture me I 
shall run." Arthur interrupted. ^^ I shall have to 
go anyway," he added as he looked at his watch, 
^^ I have an engagement up town at half-past nine. 
It is almost that already. How time does pass 
while talking to you 1 But this is the last time ! '* 

" I cannot tell how I shall miss you," replied 
Nettie, rising. " Our dull life here will be more 
or less of a blank. What could I do if I had not 
Kate ? " 

" And the privilege of hearing her voice in its 
varied tones of either joyous mirth or tenderness, 
and of looking into her eyes and attracting her 
affectionate and unreserved glance in retiirn. Oh 
Nettie, after all you are highly favored I " He was 
standing now in the hall, hat in hand. The dim 
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light did not prevent her noting the cloud which 
swept over his face. Her voice trembled as she 
answered, but there was hope, strength in the 
words 2 

" I suppose it is poor comfort to tell you not to 
lose courage. Yet I feel that in some way you too 
will at some time be in thorough sympathy with 
each other. It may be years, long years — you 
may have both passed through suffering and en- 
dured many bitter heartaches, but on account of 
these the final joy will be all the sweeter." 

" Thank you, for the expression of your assur- 
ance, I wish I could believe with you . . .But I am 
keeping you standing, and you are tired." 

"Don't go, yet; there are so many things I 
want to talk about . . .Arthur, are you going away 
still suspicious of Dr. Lockwood's repentance and 
reformation? I wish I could do something to 
change your opinion." 

" Oh, you little peace-maker I How little you 
know of the real facts of the case I Be assured 
that when I see ample proof of his sincerity, I 
shall be the first to acknowledge it ; till then I 
cannot act contrary to my judgment. If he stands 
a certain test to-night^ to-morrow you will see me 
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once more his friend. Whether he will be mine, 
rests with him." 

^^ There is no doubt of his willingness. Have 
you ever fancied that Kate is annoyed by the sud- 
den withdrawal of your friendship?" 

^^ No ; she is not one to condemn some of her 
friends in fanatic allegiance to others. Yet, why, 
do you think so?** 

*' No, I do not. The idea just came into my 
mind. . . I feel, Arthur, that you do not try to 
investigate impartially the causes of the change 
in Dr. Lockwood, hence whatever is apparently 
anomalous or inconsistent with pre-conceived ideas 
of liis character is hastily judged to be an assump- 
tion of virtue, a part acted for the gain of some 
concealed good." 

^^I suppose I can't understand this radical 
change, called conversion, until I myself experi- 
ence it," said Arthur, smiling down into the ear- 
nest face by his side. 

" Oh, how I wish you could experience it," she 
answered, the earnestness deepening in her voice. 
*' I wish you would begin with renewed patience 
to work out all the problems which you say have 
hitherto eluded solution. But remember they caui- 
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not all be solved by pure reason. Moral truth 
often comes first as an experience, or by intuition, 
afterwards you can argue about it, and become 
satisfied. . . Become firmly convinced of God's 
existence, and then investigate the facts of crea- 
tion. You know the positivist theory that the 
earth and man on it existed from all eternity, 
cannot be supported. Man must have had a be- 
ginning, because geology tells us that ages ago the 
earth underwent changes which are incompatible 
with his existence. Who created him ? Then get 
settled in regard to man's free-will. This includes 
the reality of evil, and man's responsibility. Then 
study the doctrines of Christianity. I would go 
to the fountain-head, Arthur, instead of reading 
too exclusively the elaborate commentaries of some 
theologians, who, half the time, do not know what 
they are trying to prove. They are entangled in 
cobwebs, spun by their own ignorance. . . I am 
going to make a request of you. Will you take 
with you my New Testament, it has the Greek and 
English text combined. It is well marked, and 
not in fii'st-class order, but I know you will cherish 
it for my sake. Now will you read it every day, 

if only one Verse ? I am convinced that it will be 
^ 13 
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ill your darkness a light more clear and bright — 
ill the tangled mazes through which your under- 
standing leads you, it will be a guide more sure 
and steadfast — than all the lights and guides 
which philosophy can furnish, or man's uninspired 
intellect point out. Will you, Arthur ?" 

He hesitated but one moment. Then he put 
out his hand and took the book, saying as be con- 
signed it to his coat pocket: 

"I shall try and remember your request. If 
not for its own, I shall indeed cherish it for your 
sake. And in the intervals of my professional 
reading, I shall adopt the plan of study you pro- 
pose. I do desire, certainty." 

"Yes, this oscillating, unrestful state of your 
mind is detrimental to true manliness. When you 
are inclined to adopt one creed because it pleases 
your poetical fancy, or another because it seems 
the nearest to your conception of the fitness of 
things, you will continue to be unhappy and 
dissatisfied." 

"Doubt, is simply a suspension of one's judg- 
ment, Nettie." 

"Yes, but one can't go through life without 
forming a judgment more or less decided and un- 
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changeable in relation to these great questions 
which concern us so closely." 
' " You are quite right. But Nettie I must go. I 
hope I will not be late up-town. Good-bye.". . 

After a few more words of farewell and wishes 
for her happiness, he donned his hat, and disap- 
peared into the street. 

The moment Nettie closed the door, he began to 
run swiftly towards home. Arrived there he took 
his way to the stables, and fitting a key in the door 
of the carriage-house he softly let himself in. 
Drawing a match from his pocket, he lit a candle 
and placing it on a dusty box in one corner, laid 
his cap and fine broadcloth coat on a chair, and 
commenced operations. 

He took the precaution, however, to transfer 
Nettie's Bible from one pocket to another. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THB TBIAL. 



" Tis true that we are in great clanger ; 
The greater therefore should our courage be.** 

— Shakespeare^ 



ABOUT nine o'clock this same evening as Dr. 
Lockwood emerged from the shadows of the 
evergreens in front of Dr. Dent's office, he felt his 
elbow touched from behind, and turning round 
he could faintly discern the figure of a short, stout 
man. His face was unrecognizable in the darkness. 
** Well, sir, what do you want with me ? " 
^ Are ye Docthur Lockwood ? " the man asked. 

** y^ i what is your business with me ? " 

196 
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" There is a man very sick up town, an' faix 
we're afeard he'll die. Can't ye come up and tind 
him ? " 

" Certainly. I will get my medicine case. By 
the way, what is his disease ? " 

" I don't know. Shure ye had betther be afther 
fetchin' yer knives an' sich loike," 

" Oh I my case of instruments. Wait a moment, 
and I will be with you," 

" What are you after ? " asked Dr. Dent as Jack 
re-entered the office. 

" My medicine case. I am going to visit a sick 
man. His condition is critical and there may not 
be time to send for a prescription to be made up, 
I don't suppose I shall be gone long. . • Well, sir, 
lead on," he added to the man, as he rejoined him. 

Down past Myrtle street, along Grand, until 
they reached the most, densely populated portion 
of the town. Where the streets converged to 
one point, the man stopped and jerking a lantern 
from his pocket lit it, then fumbled again in his 
pocket, bringing from it a torn, soiled bit of paper. 
Scrutinizing it carefully he mumbled half to 
himself: 

•* Fifty-three Green lane — not an extra good 
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place to be afther takin' a foine giutleman loike 
yerself." 

With these words of apology he resumed his 
walk. At the corner where the brilliant lights 
from the "Star and Garter" illumined all the 
street he stopped again, 

" Hev' a drink afore we go further ? It's a long 
way, an' we'll be fagged out." 

" No, thank you. We have no time to lose," 
Lockwood answered, decisively, motioning the 
man forward. They turned the corner and went 
on two or three blocks further ; then turned once 
more to the right, till they came to a lane leading 
back to the tavern. Lockwood had never been 
here before, consequently was not aware that the 
lane terminated at that place. The night was 
dark, the man's lantern shone with dim uncertain 
gleams. 

, ^ Picking their way carefully over mingled stones 
and garbage, they at last reached a low, half-ruined 
house with not even the traces of a light shining 
from any window. The man stopped at the door 
and gave three knocks. As it was opened from 
within, the light of his lantern fell upon a wretched, 
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ragged looking woman, holding a still more miser- 
able and wretched baby in her arms : 

" Och I ye spalpeen ! an' it's late ye are." 

" Whist, Biddy darlint ; this is the docthur ;" 
and not deigning to say any more, the man pushed 
rudely past her and beckoned to Lockwood to fol- 
low. Rubbing the film from the glass of the lan- 
tern, he led the way through a long, dark corridor 
— their echoing footsteps being the only noise 
audible. The corridor ended in a large room in 
which voices could be distinctly heard. 

" You seem to know the way well, even if you 
had to look at the address," said Jack, a faint sus- 
picion for a moment entering his mind. 

" I tuk yees through me own house, it's a shorter 
claner way than outside. We'll be in Green lane 
prisintly." 

He turned quickly to the right, and opened a 
small door which led out again into the open air. 
Crossing a narrow courtj'^ard to the rear of a large 
house which to Jack seemed strangely familiar, he 
opened the door and waited for the doctor to enter. 
As he did so the door slammed behind them, and 
his companion instantaneously gave a peculiar, low 
whistle ! 
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The next moment a small inside door was throAvn 
open, allowing a stream of light to fall on Jack's 
tall form ; and to his amazement the landlord of 
the " Star and Garter " stood before him. 

" Good evenin' doctor, I feel honored to see you 
after so long time of absence," the * man said, an 
uglj^ smile crossing his face, which he partially 
concealed by bowing low before his astonished 
visitor. 

"I came to see a sick man here. Take me 
immediately to him, if you please. Time presses." 

"Yes, sir. Come this way. He's in a bad 
state." 

He led the way through several rooms, until to 
Lockwood's still further astonishment they stopped 
in one which to him was but too well known — - 
the back parlor of the saloon. It was occupied 
only by Jem Tififling, and two other men seated 
around a table playing cards. With an exclama- 
tion of horror he started back, but it was now too 
late to retreat. The man who had decoyed him 
hither laid a heavy hand on his arm. Jem jumped 
to his feet, and seizing a glass from an adjoining 
table, almost thrust it into Lockwood's face. 

" Glad to see ye, doctor. Here drink to old 
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acquaintance." The next moment the glass was 
lying broken in fifty pieces at his feet. 

" Take me to see that sick man or let me go." 
The speaker's voice was hoarse with indignation. 

" And ain't the sick man afore you ? " asked 
Bill, pointing with a coarse laugh to one of the 
men sitting by the table, who was in a semi-state 
of imbecility, induced by drinking heartily of the 
liquor whose fumes were but too perceptible to 
Jack's senses. "Parson EUerton'd say he was 
sick nigh unto death." 

" He's in nade of the knives an' sech loike, I'm 
a thinkin'," remarked Jack's conductor, Mike, 
with a meaning wink at the landlord, "Thrate 
him gintly, darlint doctor, gintly, fur he's soft ; 
baby-loike." 

" Wall, wall, boys, stop your foolin*. I want to 
talk sensibly to the doctor. . .Now doctor we've 
missed you dreadfully since you got so pious like ; 
you was the life of the place, imparted character 
and respectability to it. Why, since that parson 
grabbed you an' made a Christian of you, we 
hain't had half the custom we had afore, though 
the place is just as nobby and the needful just as 
pure. . .We want you back. If ye drink but once, 
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ye'll do it again, sure ; couldn't help it you know. 
'Taint human natur' ; so you'd come back at last 
to the true home of your soul." 

" Ha ! ha ! good for you Bill I " laughed Jem, 
giving the landlord a hearty slap on the shoulder 
which was acknowledged by a patronizing smile. 
" Well, doctor, you see it's for our interest to want 
you to drink. There ain't no use denying that ; 
'taint in human natur' not to, you know. An' so 
I'm going to mix as savory a glass of punch as 
this ere house affords, an' if ye can resist its fas- 
cination ye'll be a thorough milksop, and no 
mistake." 

" A pious, psalmy milksop 1 " echoed Jem a3 
Bill entered the bar-room. 

Lockwood was already faint from surprise, 
indignation, and a nervous fear for his own con- 
stancy of purpose. The very mention of the 
punch sent the blood in swift motion through his 
system. His brain whirled dizzily; the memory 
of his Christian vows, of his duty, of his promises 
to God, all seemed obscured by this present over- 
whelming desire. And yet when Bill reappeared, 
he had retained sufficient moral strength to motion 
the proffered glass peremptorily away. 
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" Do you realize what you are doing, wretch ? " 
he said fiercely. " Let me go, or I will use my 
instruments in self-defence." 

He gave Jem a heavy blow and started for the 
door, but Mike again confronted him : 

" Whist ! not so fast me friend. Kape yer tem- 
per. Here boys 1 " He seized one arm and Bill 
the other, and pinioned them to his side. Then 
Jem took up the glass and held it to his face : 

" There I smell how good it is I Here taste it," 
(he rubbed some on Jack's tightly-closed lips) 
"Open that mouth o' yourn; haint ye abstained 
long enough, chickey? Lay him on his back, 
boys, an' I'll fix him all right." 

While all this was going on, these men were 
unconscious that a strangely attired man with 
heavy black whiskers all over the lower part of 
Lis face, and a large hat drawn closely down over 
his eyes, had entered the bar-room, and was look- 
ing at them through the thin curtains separating 
the two rooms. As Jem dashed the whiskey on 
the lips of his helpless victim, the stranger invol- 
untarily took hold of the curtain as if to enter, 
but recollecting that prudence was necessary, he 
started back. What could he do against four 
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strong men, made savage and desperate by drink, 
and the vehemence of their own passions ? 

" Now, doctor will 3'ou drink it — say, will you ? " 

Lockwood shook his head. He would not 
venture to speak, for Jem stood near him. 

" Here boys, lie him on the sofa. I told ye 
them larned fellows had a mighty deal o' pluck. 
They're as stubborn as asses, an' this ain't a bad 
specimen, eh, Mike ? My I has he fainted? " 

" Och an' did yees iver see the loike iv that ? 
He's moighty pale. . . I say docthur — docthur ! " 

No answer. 

He had indeed fainted. They laid him, not 
ungently, on the sofa, and at a motion from Bill, 
Mike and Jem drew open the rigid lips, while he 
poured no small quantity of brandy through them. 
The strong liquor was swallowed involuntarily. 
Unconsciously Dr. Lockwood had broken his 
pledge. 

The operation was repeated again and again as 
he revived, until he had taken enough brandy to 
thoroughly intoxicate. Their object accomplished 
Bill and Jem put a pillow underneath his head, 
and left him to himself. 

As Bill went back to the bar-room, he noticed 
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the stranger leaning on the counter, his face 
towards the entrance door, 

"Beg pardon, sir; been waiting long?" he 
queried, going behind. 

" Yes, I came in a while ago, and owing to the 
disturbance inside, my entrance was doubtless 
unnoticed." 

" I ordered my chap to tend the bar, but he's off 
some'rs I suppose. What ken I do for you ? " 

'^ Give me some whiskey and water." 

" Where d'ye hail from ? " asked Bill, curiously, 
as he turned towards the brilliantly decorated 
bottles on the shelves behind. " Seems to me I've 
seen ye before. Was you ever in here ? " 

*' Yes, I was in here over two months ago, en- 
quiring for the residence of a former acquaintance 
of mine, Dr. John Lockwood. What do you 
know of him now, is he thoroughly reformed ? " 

The redness in the man's face deepened notice- 
ably, and* he gave an almost startled glance into 
the other room. 

" Can't say about his reformin'. He haint been 
here since you was here, until to-night. He came 
in nigh a half-hour past, and now he's drunk as a 
hatter in there. Ye see the fascination of this 
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'ere place was too much. Tain't in human natur* 
to resist, you know. . . He likes brandy — brandy 
in the raw; ha I ha I that's what's made him 
drunk." 

" Who's drunk ? " questioned a gentleman who 
the moment before had swung open the baize door. 

" Ah, Mr. Percival ? glad to see you," answered 
the bar-man, with a familiar nod. *^ It's Dr. Lock- 
wood, your old companion, in the good times here* 
Go home and tell your ma, an' all them pious folks 
in the parson's church, that he has put on again 
the bonds of inquity, an' come back eager to the 
gall of bitterness." 

The stranger frowned, as Bill's coarse laugh 
grated on his ears ; while Mr. Percival exclaimed 
languidly : 

" You don't say so, now, really ? I'll not believe 
you unless I see him." 

" Come in here then." Bill lifted up the curtain. 

" Well, my stars ! it's so, really. I guess the 
people will have to look into this. A bad job, I 
declare." 

" Be careful that you tell no half truths, for 
they are often the most deceptive falsehoods," said 
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the stranger in a muffled, but earnest tone, draw- 
ing his hat closer over his eyes. 

" What, do you mean to insinuate, sir, that I 
am a liar?" exclaimed Percival, starting indig- 
nantly back. 

" Not at all. I only advise you to investigate 
the matter closely before you rush into some of 
the hot-beds of gossip in this town. There has 
been foul play here to-night, and should I hear of 
any scandal detrimental to Mr. Lockwood's name, 
I am ready to explain to the complete satisfaction 
of the most prejudiced and uncharitable, that the 
lamentable condition in which you now see him, is 
not owing to his own voluntary, and free action.*' 

In his earnestness, the gentleman's voice had 
not only risen, but completely changed in both 
accent and tone. Percival eyed him in astonish- 
ment and curiosity : 

," Who are you, sir ? I feel sure I never saw you 
before, but your voice is familiar." 

" It matters not who I am, except a friend of all 
who are in need of friends," the stranger answered 
in his former manner. Then he turned towards 
the bar-keeper : " I have witnessed all your infa- 
mous actions to-night, and I demand that you give 
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up Dr. Lockwood to my care. I will take him 
home." 

"But he can't walk, he's that drunk." The 
man in spite of the confusion arising from detec- 
tion laughed gleefully. 

" I have a sleigh outside. Bid some of the men 
in there to assist him into it." 

•'Bring him in yourself," answered Bill, defi- 
antly. " What right have you to bully w«?" 

" The right of befriending a helpless victim of 
your own devilish wickedness." 

" Ketch me givin' him up to the I'kes of you." 
Bill stuck his thumbs into his vest pockets, and 
planted himself firmly on his heels. He looked 
the very personification of self-satisfied villany 
and brutal defiance. 

" Will you help me ? " The stranger turned 
towards Percival. 

"We two couldn't fight them — besides the 
game ain't worth the candle. Let him be. He'll 
come to." 

" I think you will hardly dare to refuse me now." 
The stranger threw his hat across the room, impa- 
tiently jerked off the scarf which had been folded 
tightly around his neck ; the next moment the 
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black whiskers were lying in a little heap on the 
floor, and Arthur McDonald, with flashing, indig- 
nant face, stood unexpectedly revealed to their 
astonished eyes. 

" My stars what an idea 1 " ejaculated Percival. 
But Bill Kemp had apparently shrunk into half 
his former size, while chagrin, fear and brutal 
curiosity were most amusingly blended in his 
whole expression. Under Arthur's stern gaze his 
eyes fell, and his hands shook perceptibly, as he 
seized some whiskey and swallowed it convulsivelj'. 

"Are you ready to do my bidding?" demanded 
Arthur, haughtily, after a moment's impressive 
silence. . • 

" I beg your pardon, your honor, I didn't know 
you was you when I was so uncivil to ye : Jem, 
Mike, here. Confound you Jem, you're drunk 1 
Here Mike, help me lift the doctor into the sleigh 
outside. . . 

" An' Mr. McDonald, I hope you'll keep quiet 
about this here little affair," Bill added persua- 
sively, as Arthur was preparing to depart. 

" I shall have it fully published in the morning 
papers," Arthur answered, not unwilling, to excite 
the man's cowardly fears. 
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^^ People will be shy of coming near such a dan* 
gerous place as this, where one's liberty of choice 
and action is grossly insulted. They will haye too 
selfish a regard for their own safety. You may 
anticipate quite a falling off of customers. Be- 
spectable people will no longer patronize you." 

" I'll give you twenty dollars to keep your mouth 
sliut/' exclaimed Bill, seizing his arm. 

" What power have your paltry dollars over ww," 
answered Arthur, scornfully, shaking off Bill's 
hold. 

" Well, say fifty ; and an oath to never try it on 
the doctor again." 

'* You have done, perhaps, irreparable injury to 
him already. . .Yes, I'll accept your offer. No I 
won't either." 

" Stay, stay, Mr. McDonald," called out Bill. 

" Stay, Oh I stay, me darlin', stay I " echoed 
Jem in a drunken drawl. 

" Well, you must give a written promise," said 
Arthur, deigning to come back, "and Percival 
shall witness it. If ever it is broken, I will have 
your license taken from you. Be assured, I have 
the power." 

Before Arthur took up the reins, he tucked the 
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fur robes around the prostrate form lying on the 
front seat of the sleigh, and pushed back the cling- 
ing hair around the forehead, ere he drew over it 
his own fur cap which he had carried in his pocket. 
The next moment the horses were dashing at a 
headlong speed in the direction of home. Arrived 
there, he drove directly to the stables. In answer 
to his call, his servant came to his side. 

*' Jump in Pat, and drive to Mrs. Brown's board- 
ing-house. My fingers are cold* I went away 
without gloves." 

" Och! an' did ye ever see the loike, iv that?" 
Pat exclaimed, as his eye fell on the other occu- 
pant of the sleigh. 

" Hush t He has been injured. If you wish to 
retain your place, say nothing to any one/'. . 

"Hitch the horses, Pat<" he ordered, as they 
drew up before Mrs. Brown's door, and he sprang 
out and knocked loudly. To the woman who 
opened the door^ he gave the same eitplanation he 
had given to Pat. Not without much trouble to 
himself, and with no small amount of " blowing," 
and suppressed ejaculations from Pat, did they 
succeed in placing Dr. Lockwood in the bed in his 
own room.* 
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" Here, wait a minute I " called out Arthur, as 
Pat was going away. He seized a slip of paper 
lying on the table, and drawing a pencil from his 
pocket, scribbled these lines : 

*' Dear Mother : 

** I shall not be home to-night I am going to stay with 

Jaclc I shall ask him to dinner, to-morrow. I write for 

fear you wonder what has become of me. 

" Afifectionately, 

** Arthur." 

" Here, give this to Mary, to hand to Mrs. 
McDonald, immediately. If she has retired, it can 
remain over till morning." 

"The ladies hadn't gone to bed whin we lift, 
bekase I was in the kitchen wid Norah, and Miss 
Eva wint out fur a jug iv hot water for the 
misthriss." 

" The off-horse travels a little lame, Pat. Look 
into the matter, and remember my orders to main* 
tain strict silence, even to Norah, mind.'* 

"AH right yer honor," laughed Pat, and the 
next moment he was lumbering down-stairs. 

,AU ,tty:Qugh ihfi long, weary hours Arthur sat 
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by Jack's bedside, alternately listening to his dull, 
heavy breathing, or watching his violent, restless 
tossings to and fro. 

He could not control his mind to read any of 
the scientific works scattered around the room; 
and it was not until an hour had flown bj', in 
which thoughts of Jack and Nettie, and anxious, 
sadder thoughts of one' still dearer to his heart, 
had mingled and blended in his mind, that he 
remembered Nettie's Bible. It was still in his 
overcoat pocket. 

As he opened it on his knee, the inscription on 
the fly-leaf caught his eye: 

"Arthur McDonald, 
with the best wishes of his friend, 
Nettie Burton." 

Then underneath, were quoted those exquisite 
lines from Keble's " Christian Year : " 

•* And well it is for us our God should fed 
Alone our secret throbbings ; so our prayer 

May readier spring to heaven, nor spend its zeal 
On cloud-bom idols of this lower air. 
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*' For if our heart in perfect sympathy 
Beat with another, answering love for love. 

Meek mortals, all entranced, on earth would lie^ 
Nor listen lor those purer strains above,** 

As he turned over the leaves aimlessly, glancing 
at the verses around which her hand had traced 
delicate marks, and wondering of what self- 
experience they were the symbol, the time passed 
more rapidly. At last a coherent question from 
Jack arrested his attention: 

"Arthur, is that you?" 

"Yes, old fellow," he answered, jumping up, 
and going to the bedside. 

" Where have I been ? Am I sick ? " 

"No, only slightly dazed in the head, which 
used to be not an uncommon condition with you." 

" Dazed ? why man I you don't — I haven't 
really? — " 

" Yes, you have. But it wasn't one bit your 
fault. I saw it all." 

" Oh, it was awful I But how did you happen 
to be there f' 

"I'll tell you some other time. It's a long 
story. Do you want a glass of water ? " 

" Yes, please. I am so thirsty. • • And you 
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brought me home, I suppose. Arthur you're a 
brick ? " 

"I always knew I was. All the girls tell me 
so, and as they never speak aught but the truth, 
of course the veracity of the dictum is unques- 
tionable." 

Jack smiled, but very faintly : 

" How my head does ache ! and I feel as if I 
could drink up the whole river." 

" Well, drink a pitcher full to begin with, and 
don't be so wide-reaching in your desires. I 
ordered madame Brown to brew a strong cup of 
coffee. I have tried to keep it hot on the stove. 
Drink it all. It's a good antidote to that villanous 
brandy. And now turn over and try to sleep. 
Your other snooze was only a sample of what you 
are capable ; and I'll have a nap in my chair." 

"But just this first. What did Mrs. Brown 
say ? " 

" Oh, I told her vou had fainted and would soon 
be all right. That was true." 

In obedience to Arthur, Jack remained quiet, 
though he slept little* He felt nervous, weak, 
depressed. 
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About eight o'clock Arthur awoke with a start, 
as Mrs. Brown's shrill bell rang warningly through 
the house. 

"Won't you stay to breakfast?" Jack asked, 

as he looked around for his overcoat. 

" No, thank you. I feel a little in need of my 

own coat, not to mention a clean collar and cuffs, 

I've got Pat's Sunday-go-to-meetin' coat on, and no 

cuffs at all, at all. Don't I cut a comical figure ? '* 

He turned around several times for inspection. 
Jack laughed heartily: 

"What in the world are you in that rig for, 
any way ? " 

"In that lies all the thrilling interest of the 
tale. Can't explain now. Are you going to 
church ? " 

" I shall try. . . I feel as though all the old 
desires which I had hoped were asleep, have 
awakened in renewed strength ready to fight me." 

" But you will not fall under their sway again, 
Jack. Don't fear. . . I did not intend to go to 
church, but I can just as well. I'll call around 
for you, and then you must come home with me 
to dinner. After we have gossiped with my fair 
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cousins, we'll have a confideDtial confab in my 
study." 

" All right, and thanks." 

*' Oh don't mention it, yer honor." 

The next moment after a jump or two down- 
stairs, Arthur was saying good-morning to Mrs. 
Brown, as she opened for him the front door. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



BECONCniATION. 



" It is certain my belief gains quite infinitely the moment 
I can convince another soul thereof. — Novalis. 



IT is a proof of your willingness to forgive me 
for my unmanly distrust of you that you enter 
my study once more," said Arthur, rolling an easy 
chair towards his guest. 

*' I have nothing to forgive. Your distrust was 
most natural, and its non-concealment but an in* 
stance of your manly sincerity." 

218 
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" Thank you. I feel however that I owe you an 
explanation. I wish also to frankly confess that 
the solution of one side of the puzzle does not 
throw light on the other. . . I said to myself 
that if I found that you for a certain time had 
successfully resisted all the fascinations of that 
brilliant saloon and its adherents, I would con- 
sider you sincere in your reformation. I need not 
disguise from you that I doubted it. Well, one 
evening after I heard of your conversion, I fixed 
myself up and paid a visit to the elysium in ques- 
tion, and had the good fortune to overhear the 
discussion of the scheme for your abduction which 
was accomplished last night. I put the date down 
in my pocket-book. Resolved to see the consum- 
mation of the plot, I determined to revisit the 
place in the same disguise, because I did not 
wish to be known as ever having been there. I 
arrived in time to see you refuse the punch. 
I admired your pluck. Jack, and wished I could 
save you from the subsequent humiliation, but I 
knew those fellows would not submit to any dic- 
tation from an obscure stranger. I had to reveal 
who I was, however, before they would let me 
bring you away. . . Oh I do wish you could have 
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seen that Bill Eemp^s cowardice I It was so amns« 
ing to hear him beg me not to tell about the 
affair. Of course I intend to say nothing unless 
people hear about it, and I consider it necessary 
to vindicate you, but I represented to him that I 
would publish it in the Courier. Ha — ha I You 
should have seen and heard him.'* 

Jack, in spite of his despondency, could not 
forbear joining in Arthur's mirth. When they 
once more subsided into gravity, Arthur resumed : 

" Now Lockwood, I have satisfactory proof that 
for three months you have kept j'our vow of 
abstinence. It must have been hard to resist all 
these multiform influences. None regret more 
than I, that one great temptation against which 
you had to fight, was caused by my mother's 
mistaken ideas of hospitality the other evening. 
And yet I cannot reconcile your conduct with 
what you said to me that last time we talked 
together." 

"Then that is really what you have remem- 
bered all these months ! " exclaimed Jack eagerly, 
leaning forward. "How I have puzzled over 
this! Tou thought that I signed the pledge in- 
tending to keep it only a short time, in ord^r to 
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mn the respect of both Nettie Burton and Kate 
Wallace, or of other friends ? " 

"Yes," answered Arthur, "you said so, you 
remember." 

" But I was not in earnest, boy. I am always 
Baying things in fun which — " 

"How was I to know that, when your action 
followed so closely your apparent resolution ? " 

" I know it was wrong to jest about such sacred 
matters. The result has taught me a lesson which 
I shall not be slow to remember. . . I cannot ex- 
plain my motives in becoming a Christian, Arthur. 
I felt so miserable, so disgusted with myself, so 
hopeless of my own strength, that when I met 
Mr. Ellerton, and he urged me to take Christ's 
strength instead of my own to build up a better 
and nobler manhood from out of the ruined frag- 
ments of nobleness left in my own nature, it 
seemed that all my unbelief, doubt and proud 
assumption of knowledge superior to the Chris- 
tian religion could no longer be endured. . . I 
really do not believe an idea of what others would 
think ever entered my head. It was only my 
own insufficiency and Christ's wonderful complete- 
ness, my own weakness and frailty and his divine 
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strength and perfection, my own blindness and 
ignorance, and his infinite knowledge and wisdom. 
These placed in juxtaposition made the contrast 
distinct, almost appalling. Do you believe me, 
Arthur ? " 

*• Yes, Jack. Though you can't blame me for 
not understanding it all." 

"No, I blame you for nothing. I think you 
are as sincere in your skepticism as I am in my 
faith. And yet I cannot promise to you the hap- 
piness nor the safety in your skepticism which 
there is in my faith. However I feel sure that 
you will finally emerge into a clear, more sunlit 
atmosphere; the mists and fogs of unbelief for- 
ever the experiences of the past." 

"Thank you for your hopeful prophecy. It 
does not seem to me that I could ever believe the 
dogmas of Christianity without a silent protest 
against their validity." 

" You do not know what fresh insight you may 
gain. You're young yet. When you come back 
to Belmont again, we know not what changes will 
have occurred in you, and in ourselves." 

"That is true," Arthur answered, an expres- 
sion of pain contracting his features. "There 
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are possible changes of which I dread to think. . . 
But Jack, tell me how you are getting on in 
your practice ; " and with an effort he turned a 
smiling face towards his companion. 

" Exceedingly well. My friends here have been 
kind in ^trusting me, and their influence upon 
others has been decisive. But if they hear that 
I was at the ' Star and Garter,' and especially that 
I was carried helplessly home I don't know what 
the effect will be. Only two days ago Dr. Dent 
said he thought he would give up his practice 
in Woodbridge to me, and confine himself exclu- 
sively to our own town. This will involve much 
fatigue in driving, late hours and hard work; 
but I am only anxious for that. I want to make 
up for lost time." 

" Why, that's unusual luck for a young fellow 
like you, Jack. It will bring you in a nice little 
sum per annum. Then think of the honor. You 
will be married by the time I come back. That 
will be one of the changes." 

"I think not. There are very few roses left 
in this garden which would lift their heads to be 
picked by me.'* 

Arthur laughed. 
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"I haven't seen many pickers, latelj. The 
roses bloom in sweetness, waiting." 

" I do not flatter myself that there are no ob- 
stacles to stay my rash hand." 

"What obstacles?" asked Arthur, with an 
earnestness which the jesting nature of the subject 
did not demand. 

" Why, to drop the figure which is becoming 
rather inconvenient, do you suppose that the 
person I might wish to win could be won easily ? " 

"No doubt of it, you are exceptionally fine- 
looking." 

" Stop your nonsense I " Jack jumped up and 
seizing Arthur's arms shook him violently. 

"Hold! that's enough. Sit down again, I'll 
talk sensibly. . . I am glad the old doctor is going 
to retire. He is getting rather passS^ not thor- 
oughly up in modern notions. I think his patients 
ought to be glad to have the substitute of a fresh, 
clear-headed^ strong fellow like you. You will be 
having the whole practice before long." 

" But if he hears of last night's adventure he 
will rescind his resolution without doubt. He 
said expressly that only on condition that I kept 
my pledge would he entrust me with the responsi- 
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bility. I am really inclined to tell him the whole 
truth," Lockwood added, thoughtfully. 

" It would be the most straightforward thing to 
do after all," Arthur said after a pause. " I wish 
I could go with you, but after church I must 
spend this evening home with my mother. How- 
ever if you wish my testimony any time, just 
write to me, and I will send satisfactory evidence." 

" You are a good fellow, McDonald." 

" That's no news Jack. Every one tells me that, 
you know. Can't you say something original?" 

" Nothing, except that I am sorry you are going 
fi'Way just as I am getting you back into my heart, 
or rather I am getting back into yours. . . My feel- 
ings for you never changed." 

The tears came into Arthur's eyes, but he said 
nothing. 

" I wish, " continued Jack, as he rose to go, I 
wish you would promise me one thing." 

"What is that?" 

" Read the Bible. It will be your best guide. 
Will solve most satisfactorily the most intricate 
life-problems, giving you a purer philosophy than 
any obtainable from baser literature, and, best of 
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all, imparting to your heart in whatever trials and 
sorrows it experiences, relief, and courage." 

" I have already promised Nettie Burton, and 
she has given me her own Bible. Therefore it is 
not difficult for me to strengthen my resolution 
by granting your request, Jack. Thank you very 
much for your interest in me. If you find rest 
and certainty in your religion, after all the tossing 
doubt which used to trouble you, I wish I could 
believe as yog do. Be assured I do not court the 
reputation of being a skeptic. I feel it forced 
upon me by the constitution of my mind. I 
think it should be a cause of regret, but I shall 
never cease to give my doubts a courteous hearing, 
nor endeavor to stifle their voices." 

" By doing so is your sole chance for faith." 

" Yes, I feel sure of it. Religion is not worth 
much unless it can stand onslaughts of logic and 
human metaphysics. God could not have given 
us this faculty of reason to be useless and unem- 
ployed. It has a great work to do." 

"But the no less honorable faculties of 
conscience and faith must also be thoroughly 
exercised. There must be harmony in the whole 
intellectual and moral constitution." 
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" Certainly. . . You will burn your coat, Jack, 
that fire is hot." 

" I was not aware I had got so near it. But I 
must go. . . I spend a while every Sunday after- 
noon at Mr. Wallace's. He's a fine man to talk 
to, clear-headed, acute, and no humbug about him." 

"Just like his daughter. I suppose you like 
to talk to her, too ? 

Lockwood's eyes did not shrink from Arthur's 
scrutiny. 

" Yes. Kate has remarkably fresh and original 
ideas about everything. She is rather wilful too. 
Just enough to make conversation piquant, and 
charming. Its about time for Sunday-school to 
be out. I guess I can overtake her. Good-bye, 
Arthur." 

There were not unmanly tears in the eyes of 
both as they shook hands closely. . . 

" I wish vou would tell Nettie and Kate that 
I have become once more your friend," said 
Arthur huskily. " The extent of your informa- 
tion must be regulated by your judgment." 

"I will, answered Jack; and with another 
hand-clasp he was gone. 

It was well for his equanimity that he could 
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not see the interior of the little study five minutes 
after he had left. The deep sadness on Arthur's 
dark, grave face would have grieved and per- 
plexed him. 

With regret for the parting, but keen joy and 
delight because of the restored confidence and 
trust and friendship, hi9 face bright with happy 
thoughts, he met Kate just as she was turning the 
corner of the street* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PABTING. 

"He sees when their footsteps falter, when then* hearts 
grow faint and weak." 



THE sermon this evening was as solemn and 
earnest as ever, but the words fell unheeded 
on at least two of the congregation. Kate was in 
her usual place in the gallery — the McDonald's 
pew right on a line with the pulpit in front of 
her. . . Her eyes covered by her left hand seldom 

left the back of Arthur's head, as he sat with his 
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usual dignity upright, looking at the preacher. 
The idea most dominant in her mind was that this 
was the last time he would be there for months. 
Perhaps he would never come back. 
In the words of the final hvmn : 

" Nearer my God to thee 

E'en though it be a cross that raiseth me,** 

Nettie heard the strong voice at her side grow 
sUent, and looking up hastily was surprised to see 
the blended perplexity and sadness on her face. 
The words had assumed to Kate a meaning which 
they had not before. Though longing for near- 
ness to God, for reconciliation and forgiveness, 
she yet felt unwilling to attain these conditions 
by means of personal affliction — the endurance 
of heavy crosses. She felt to-night that the 
earthly happiness denied to her, being so much 
more tangible, more befitting her present need, 
would be more satisfying than the, to her, more 
remote, more intangible joys of an heavenly life. 
If God demanded this sacrifice of her she would 
not — but there Kate's ideas were formless. . . So 
for the first time arose in her heart conscious and 
intentional rebellion towards the religion of Christ, 
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though her previous course of life and thought 
had not been sincere allegiance to its principles or 
divine requirements. 

Arthur's thoughts were, too^ on the coming part- 
ing, the separation from the home of his child- 
hood, his mother and the many dear friends he 
loved so well. He felt he had already parted 
from Kate ; that parting was a grave in which his 
dearest hopes had been buried, while the coming 
j^ears would but cover them over with the mould 
and dust of unavailing regrets. The sound of 
her voice from the gallery — full, firm and sweet, 
seemed mocking his grief. When all through the 
final hymn it was silent, he turned around for the 
first time and looked up, but her head just then 
was bowed to receive the benediction, hence he 
missed the sight of her face. But as he held open 
the pew-door for Mrs. McDonald and Eva to pass 
out, he caught her eye fastened on him. . . As he 
passed under the gallery he bowed. A bright 
smile illumined her face like the sunlight which 
breaks from behind gloomy rain-clouds. Answer- 
ing brightness flashed back to her. For a moment 
their relation to each other seemed all joy, happi- 
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ness and gladness ; the next moment they were 
both conscious that whatsoever of gladness or 
happiness they had experienced was existent but 
in memory, to be an object of retrospection, not 
of expectation or hope. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THB COLLISION. 



•' There is no disappointment we endure. 
One-half so great as that we are to ourselves." 

— Baileys Festus* 



THE animosity between Kate and Belle For- 
rester did not tend to diminish, as the days 
flew by. Their natures seemed essentially antago- 
nistic, and no chemical element had yet been 
discovered to force them into harmony. 

One afternoon, about a month after Arthur's 
departure, Belle was the centre of a group of girls 
who had thronged around her the moment of the 
breaking up of the Latin class. 

Her dashing city manners, her pretty face, and 
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her fearless, often unprincipled courage, had caused 
her society to be sought, and a deference paid to 
her opinions, quite unprecedented in the demo- 
cratic school-world. . . Her desire for flattery and 
admiration made her choose to be conciliating and 
condescending — a manifestation of character quite 
foreign to her real love of domination and power. 
She dazzled the weak judgments of some of the 
pupils, others feared, some disliked her. 

" It's a perfect, perfect shame ! " she exclaimed 
emphatically, to Grace Dawson, one of her closest 
" shadows." 

" That's so. Belle Forrester. The idea that we 
are not to have a holiday, when all the rest of 
the town will ! Why, even the shops are to be 
closed. A man who's lived sixty years in one 
place, doesn't die every day." 

" Let's all agree not to come to school, and go 
down the river for an elegant lark of some kind. 
What do you say, girls ? Do you think we could 
manage it?" 

-' It would be good fun I " answered one of the 
conspirators. 

" My ! I guess so ! " exclaimed another. " Let's 
do it. But we must all be agreed, though. Edith, 
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where is Nettie Burton? We must have her 
consent, because she is not exactly a teacher you 
know, and we couldn't keep the scheme from 
her." 

" You needn't always lug her in, Amy Warton. 
You know very well she'd throw cold water on 
the whole affair. The pious hypocrite I " 

Kate's blue eye flashed: 

" Miss Forrester as you have not yet recovered 
from the depressing disease of being jealous of 
Nettie because she has the misfortune to know a 
few more Latin verbs than your august self, you 
had better not allow your jealousy to exceed your 
discretion." 

The only thing of which Belle seemed to be 
afraid was Kate's sarcasm. If she had been aware 
of Kate's presence, she certainly would not have 
invited this attack. Her habit had been to en- 
deavor to alter the current of opinion of Nettie's 
character when no champion courageous or un- 
selfish enough to vindicate the assailed character, 
was ever present. She made no reply. At that 
moment Nettie was perceived coming out of a 
little room opening into the long school-room. 
Her cloak tossed over the left arm, indicated that 
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her duties were done, and she was preparing to 
go home. 

*^ Nettie Burton, come here!" called out sev- 
eral voices; and at the quick command she 
joined the eager group, each moment increasing. 
*^ We are thinking of insisting on having a holiday 
to-morrow," explained Amy. 

"How can it be brought about?" queried 
Nettie, seating herself on a chair. 

" We could refuse to recite, and stick it out," 
put in Miss Forrester. 

"Or run away and have a good time," added 
another. 

" I say Net, don't you think it is unjust to have 
lectures?" asked Edith Mason, a young lady of 
twenty, Kate's most formidable antagonist in the 
graduating class. 

"Yes — I think it is," answered Nettie. "I 
should be very glad to be released from lecturing. 
But I do not believe you could carry out your 
plan." 

" Are you afraid of the consequences ? " 

The insult lurking in Belle's tone brought a 
flush to Nettie's cheek, but she answered nothing. 
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*'Well, come to the point at once, and don't 
be so stubborn about your opinions." 

" I am not aware that I have yet oflfered them 
for your approval," Nettie replied, turning her 
beautiful dark eyes upon the speaker, while the 
expression of her face was anything but "stub- 
born" — grave indeed, but the outline of every 
feature, the upward curve of the delicate lips 
showed a keen perception and appreciation of in- 
nocent merriment. 

"Although you could all stand together, it 
would not be pleasant to get into trouble with 
Prof. Green. Then such a wholesale stampede, 
such as the one proposed, does not appear to me 
to be practicable at all. There are contingencies 
of getting cold, etc., which would entail your 
return home — hence, ignoble discovery. And 
finally, it would not be right." . 

Several of the girls were heard to say, " That's 
so!' But Miss Forrester turned round and si- 
lenced them with an angry look, accompanied by 
the words : 

" There, I told you she wouldn't agree to any- 
thing we proposed. For that reason I did not 
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wish her told anything about it. She always 
wants to lead." 

" I am conseioiis that I did not court the ex- 
treme honor shown me by having been asked for 
my opinion so stubbornly withheld," replied Nettie 
sarcastically, almost losing control of herself. 

*' Well, you weren't al ways so particular before 
you got so pious. I well remember years ago you 
got into an ugly scrape." 

Some of the girls tittered and glanced mean- 
ingly at each other. Such a pained, surprised 
expression swept across Nettie's face ; but she said 
nothing, although the effort to keep back the 
sharp words struggling to her lips required reso- 
lute strength of will. Miss Forrester, encouraged 
by the sympathies of her hostile party continued : 

"Right is a pretty shield to get behind. Of 
course we know that if it wasn't — " 

" I would humbly suggest to your august ma- 
jesty that the subjunctive ' if ' requires the plural 
form of the verb. It would be well to imitate the 
enemy's example in the choice of pure English," 
interrupted Kate, pointedly. 

Belle bit her lip and resumed : 

" If it were not for gaining some influence, or 
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getting more popular, you would not be so opposed 
to breaking the rules." 

Nettie gave no testimony how deeply these 
rude, unkind words grieved her, but leaning back 
in her chair and looking up into Belle's cloudy 
face, she said simply : 

" The subject is hardly worth so much talking 
and contention, therefore you need say nothing 
further to me about your plans. Nor is it either 
necessary or profitable to enter into an analysis 
of my motives. 

The firm dignity of the words showed that her 
forbearance was due to no passivity of feeling, 
that her high-spirited nature could resent a wrong 
without the display of any unchristian irritation. 

" If you wish me to request from the principal 
the holiday you so desire, I shall be willing to do 
so," she continued, after a moment's pause. But 
I cannot sanction — " 

"I think," interrupted Amy Warton, "that 
some plan must be found without cutting reci- 
tations." 

"That's right; be ruled by an insignificant — " 

" But Miss Forrester was prevented from com- 
pleting her sentence by a hand grasping her arm 
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tightly, and an angry voice close beside her, say- 
ing abruptly: 

*' Belle Forrester, if you are a lady, which is 
extremely doubtful, refrain from speaking fur- 
ther. Miss Burton (I will not insult her by utter- 
ing her first name in your hearing) Miss Burton 
does well to refuse co-partnership with any of 
your unworthy aud infamous schemes for the per- 
version of our sense of what is right and becom- 
ing. If you, or any girls who are weak and vacil- 
lating enough to be ruled by your principles, 
decide to desert lectures to-morrow, or in any way 
infiinge the rules which have hitherto been cheer- 
fully obeyed, be assured that I shall be under 
the painful necessity of informing the teachers 
thereof." 

Belle turned, and for a moment looked steadily 
into Kate's eyes flashing with passionate anger and 
sarcastic scorn. The girls almost held their breath 
as they noted the expression of intense hatred and 
humiliate J pride cross her face. 

" We are enemies then ? " she asked huskily. 

" Yes, now and forever, unless you beg Miss 
Burton's pardon, and in other ways annul the 
injury you have done her." 
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" I do not desire her pardon. You will please 
remove your hand." No more was said, and 
gradually, almost in silence, the group of con- 
spirators dispersed. 



It was not until the two friends reached the 
Wallace's gate that either spoke. 

" Come home with me, Kate. I have so much 
sewing, and we can have a long talk over it." 

" All right. I believe I will. Wait till I get 
my thimble. . . How you ever manage to prepare 
your lectures in Latin so well when you have so 
much else to do, is a wonder to me," Kate added, 
when they were once more on the street. 

" This morning I decided I would have to give 
up my classes. They are too great a strain on my 
strength. To sew till ten o'clock, and then study 
afterwards in addition to my other work is troub- 
ling me with hard headaches. And in the morn- 
ing I hardly feel bright enough to brush the 
mould off Latin roots." 

" Poar Pussie ! I wish I could help you." 

*' How much you help me you are not aware. 
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Besides for my sake you have made an Implacable 
enemy this afternoon." 

" What a spit-fire I was, as Tom Tulliver would 
call me ! I am very sorry I could not control 
myself. Ever since she came to school that girl 
has annoyed me by her conceit and assumption of 
superiority. I avoided making her acquaintance 
as long as I could, because I distrusted my powers 
of endurance. To-day all my bottled wrath 
escaped with a bang." 

"Is there none left?" 

"I wonder when I shall be able to settle down 
into a demure, even-tempered personage," said 
Kate, not heeding the question. " Never, I fear, 
until I lose my individuality, which at present is 
so troublesome." 

" I never want you to be different from now 
darling, except — " 

" Except a little less quick tempered. On that 
unfortunate quality hangs all my grief. I can't 
subdue it. It is impossible. How hard I have 
tried no one has any conception." 

The weary, despairing tone touched Nettie's 
warm heart. She gave the arm on which her 
hand was resting a sympathetic squeeze. 
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" Oh Kate, we all have burdens heavy to be 
borne. I think those are the heaviest which are 
made by the weight of our own sins. There is 
but one way to have them lightened." 

But the friends had by this time reached Nettie's 
home. . . As they entered the sitting-room a fretful 
complaining voice greeted them. 

"I wonder you can loiter on the way home 
Nettie, when I am almost crazy with so much to 
do. How do you do, Kate? Excuse me from 
getting up." 

Mrs. Burton sat surrounded by fragments of 
some old dresses which she had been ripping ; 
Sarah by her side was engaged in brushing off the 
dust, and sorting them inta order. The room 
looked dreary and forlorn ; the afternoon sunlight 
shining through the half-closed blinds, making 
every object look dusty, faded and coarse. . . With 
a stifled sigh Nettie picked up the basket of 
unmended garments, and signifying to Kate to 
follow, led the way up-stairs. 



Kate was one of those who either from pride 
or unselfishness conceal their deepest thoughts 
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and feeliugs in the silent reserve of their own 
hearts. We know that there was deep sadness in 
her heart, even while outwardly manifesting real 
sincere mirth and enthusiasm. These two mental 
conditions are not necessarily antagonistic. 

As the finest music is that through which pathos 
runs in subdued, half unheard undertones, yet 
blending beautifully with the -dominant joy, so 
those are the finest characters that reveal to the 
unsympathetic scrutiny of others no more of their 
personal, moat sacred experience^ ^^i^ ^ ^^u^~ 
avoidable. With characteristic decision, Kate had 
resolved that if she could help it, no one should 
ever imagine her secret grief on account of the 
necessary estoangement from Arthur McDonald, 
nqr be troubled by her unrest of heart because of 
her vivid consciousness ^f failures in life and con- 
duct which she 'knew were displeasing to God. 
Pride and unselfish love for Nettie had been the 
motives of this reserve. But during the last few 
days the tumult of rebellion against what she 
had considered God's unjust requirements and 
unloving assumption of authority, had been merged 
in a strong, absorbing desire for the redemption 
ivhich was alone in his power to bestow. She 
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could no longer complain of lack of earnestness. 
It seemed that nothing else could give her mind 
rest, nothing else satis^fy the large, boundless ca- 
pacities for happiness in her nature. It seemed as 
though the very disappointment caused by the 
denial of an earthly love which she valued — 
disappointment against which she had struggled, 
and reasoned, and resolved in vain, made her long 
the more for that heavenly love, without which 
she knew she could have no ehduring peace or 
happiness. 

In spite of her sincere desire to have all reserve 
on this subject removed, her perplexity and dis- 
satisfaction had been concealed from Nettie. But 
now she was very impatient, and annoyed with 
herself because of the signal failure in maintain- 
ing dignified self-control this afternoon. This 
with the effects of the reaction from past excite- 
ment, and severe tension of the nervous system 
during a long competitive recitation in mathe- 
matics, made it impossible to be outwardly 
joyous when there was no cheerfulness within to 
support it. She soon grew silent and absent- 
minded, the corners of the firm, decided mouth 
drooping wearily, and Nettie whose watchful eyes 
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brightest before you," she said at last, without 
looking up. " I am always such a fright." 

"If crying makes }'^ou a fright, then you are 
not often that indefinite thing or person, for you 
seldom indulge in the luxury. You keep your 
sorrows bottled up more securely than your wrath. 
But I wish Kate I knew what makes you unhappy. 
There should be no secrets between us." 

" But it will trouble you." 

" It would trouble me far more to be kept in 
suspense." 

" I know it. . . Well Nettie, I am so unsettled. 
I feel I ought to love Christ, and I cannot. I try 
to — " 

" The voice stopped suddenly, its clear fearless 
tones Bubdued by an unaccountable reserve. Net- 
tie raised Kate's head and looked searchingly into 
her eyes. Then she spoke: 

" You say you believe in Christ, that he came 
to die for you, that he is able to forgive your sins, 
to endow you with the divine gift of eternal life, 
and yet you insist you are not a Christian. If you 
believe these great truths sincerely, unquestion- 
ingly, you are. You cannot really in your heart 
believe them." 
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After a long pause Kate answered slowly ietnd 
thoughtfully : 

"Perhaps I do not. I have been deceiving 
myself. • . What shall, what can I do, to get this 
necessary faith, this belief ? " 

" Have you asked for it ? " 

"No. What would be ';he use ? Prayers unless 
dedicated by faith, are not answered." 

"The action is reciprocal, Kate. In the very 
.act of praying for faith, it comes involuntarily. 
Your willingness to go to God also is an indication 
of your faith in his power to aid you.' 

" I never thought of it in that way.' 

" Besides, dearest, you are all the while watch- 
ing your own feelings, almost morbidly investi- 
gating your mental state. You ask yourself con- 
stantly, ' Have I faith, can I hope in Christ, do I 
love him ? ' — whereas if you thought more of the 
wonderful purposes of his redemption, his self- 
forgetful love for you, and, most of all, his sur- 
passing loveliness and beauty, unawares you would 
be exercising faith, unconsciously, in spite of your- 
self you would love him. For instance, when I 
first saw you, instead of wondering, hesitatiug, 
whether I loved you or could confide in you, I 
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noted your unselfish treatment of others, instinc- 
tively watched your every action, heard your 
words expressive of great capacity for the deeper, 
more sacred emotions, as well as for fun. I felt 
there was much in your nature thoroughly conge- 
nial with mine. It was not until afterwards that 
I analyzed my feelings, and then I became con- 
scious how dear you were to me, how fully I 
could trust you. So it seems to me it is our rela- 
tion to Christ. It is only by contemplating his 
character, studying into the motives which influ- 
enced his marvellous life, and withdrawing your 
attention from yourself, the unquestionable im- 
perfection of your character, the comparative igno- 
bleness of your motives, your lower aims and 
purposes. In short, study the Bible, in order to 
gain insight into the purposes of God. Do all 
you can to get strong impressions of Christ's char- 
acteristics, especially those which will attract your 
admiration, reverence and worship. Oh, Kate I 
He is wonderful. What would I do if I had not 
the comfort of loving and trusting him ? " 

The sweet voice faltered, and for a few minutes 
there was silence. Then Kate said gently : 
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" You never told me when yc i began to love 
him." 

" Years and years ago — I can't remember how 
many — when I was very young. Then when I 
was about fifteen, I began to be troubled by 
doubts of not only the truths of Christianity but 
even of the existence of a God. With an ambi- 
tious desire for knowledge, I attacked subjects 
beyond my comprehension, and no wonder I was 
defeated. I read some books until the dreary 
abyss of skepticism, to which their theories pointed 
as my inevitable goal, startled and frightened me. 
I recoiled from the very verge, and heartsick, 
with puzzled, perplexed brain, I once more took 
up the Bible, which I had neglected because I 
no longer believed in its supernatural origin. 
Gradually the old faith came back. . . How thor- 
ouglily I sympathize with Arthur. He goes deeper 
than I because he is older and has more leisure 
time. But he promised me the night before he 
went away he would read my Bible every day, 
I am hopeful for his safety now, for there is noth- 
ing like God's own Word to solve our problems 
for us, and guide us on to certainty. But tell me 
Kate, all that is in your mind." 
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** My greatest difficulty, I think, is having no 
vivid consciousness of sin," said Kate, after a 
long pause. 

" You must not expect to have the same experi- 
ence which some have. There ai*e degrees of 
penitence as well as of happiness. But you con- 
sider yourself a sinner ? " 

" Yes — but I have no overwhelming convic- 
tion of the magnitude of my guilt." 

'^I hardly think that is necessary. But all sin 
is relative, Katie. Your pride, your sometimes 
freely expressed displeasure at the too evident 
bigotry and uncharitableness of church members, 
are perhaps as displeasing to God, as those sins 
which the world judges as great, and deserving 
of legal punishment. Perhaps if we were tempted 
as those poor sinners are, with no restraints of 
home ties, and no culture and training, we would 
be no stronger, no purer. God is just and wise, 
and as he weighs every atom of evidence in favor 
of our innocence, he also makes us responsible 
for all the advantages we enjoy, opportunities for 
learning his will. . . How little excuse you really 
have, darling, for shutting your heart to Christ, 
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who has been knocking there so long, so 
patiently." 

"I seem to have no power over my heart," 
almost groaned Kate; and there was a double 
meaning in her words which Nettie did not 
comprehend. 

"Nettie! Do you want a lamp up there?" 
called Sarah, at the foot of the stairs. 

Kate started up: 

*' I must go home. I didn't know it was get- 
ting so dark." 

" Net, did you hear me ? " 

" Yes, Sarah. I am coming down in just a 
moment, for Kate is going." 

"I have hindered more than helped in your 
sewing," exclaimed that person contritely, as she 
fastened her fur cloak, " and I am afraid the good 
talk you intended to have, has been of quite a 
different nature." 

" It has been just what I wished it," and Nettie 
reached up to kiss the trembling mouth lovingly. 

" I wish you would not work all the evening, 
you look so tired and there are such dark rings 
under your eyes. If Arthur were here he would 
scold you." 
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It was the first time for weeks that Arthur's 
name had passed Kate's lips, and it was with an 
effort that she spoke it now. 

Nettie laughed: 

"Oh I wish he were here. I think we both 
need him to keep us in good trim. How noble 
he is I " she added musingly. " His protecting 
watch-care of Dr. Lockwood that night, is one 
proof of it ; yes, and of his self-denial too, for of 
all places which he hates, that odious public house 
is the worst. Every sense must have revolted 
against going there." 

" I hope no slanders are being circulated about 
it," said Kate. "I should be sorry for Jack's 
sake, just as he is beginning to recover lost 
ground. . . Oh dear ! I must go. Sarah will be 
scowling at me. . . Jack has seemed rather down- 
hearted lately in spite of his good fortune. Per- 
haps all his craving for stimulus has returned 
with added force since that night, and he has had 
to struggle harder than ever. Have you seen 
him lately?" 

" Yes, he was here calling last evening," an- 
swered Nettie, her face flushing unaccountably. 

" He has been working very hard since he took 
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Dr. Dent's practice. I only see him Sunday 
night's at tea. . . How hard it is to leave you, 
Net, but what will Sarah say ? I believe I feel 
something the way lovers feel when they are part- 
ing from their lady-loves. The minutes fly by 
unheeded, but the end doth have to come. Good- 
bye Pussie," and Kate looked lovingly down into 
the other's face. I hope you will be very happy." 

But Nettie put a different construction on the 
words from that which Kate had intended, and 
instead of associating Arthur with the wish, 
her mind reverted to Dr. Lockwood, who, very 
strangely, had been entirely forgotten by her who 
had last spoken of him. 

Oh! how many times in life a word or look 
rightly understood, would dispel all our illusions, 
and reveal to our blind eyes, truths marvellous 
and strange ! But the revelation is missed in our 
blindness, and we grope on uncheered by the hope 
and joy which by right belongs to us — the depri- 
vation and loss being none the less disappointing 
and hard to be patiently borne* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE CRISIS. 



'Now I would stay: God bids me go. 
Now I would rest : God bids me work." 

— Christina Rossetti. 



TOWARDS the end of the winter Mr. Bur- 
ton's business prospects grew dark and 
threatening, with no apparent escape from ulti- 
mate failure, because pride and a manly fear of 
the humiliation of debt restrained him from ac- 
cepting the necessary assistance of his friends. 
Nettie had not given up school, for the payment 
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of her services there was now becoming a neces- 
sity for her support. In addition to these, she 
assumed the whole responsibility of the house- 
keeping and home arrangements, thus leaving 
Sarah free to assist her mother in the sewing. 
She no longer had time to go, as of old, to the 
old church, for even an hour's practice on the 
organ — practice which had always been a sweet 
relief from the unpoetical, monotonous duties of 
every day life. And of a nature like Nettie's, 
poetry and music were two of the elements of its 
happiness. . . From early morning there was an 
unceasing round of practical work, and when 
evening came she was often too weary to study, 
or even think of anything higher than the fatigu- 
ing, commonplace cares weighing upon her. In 
discouraging moments of self-examination, she 
feared she was growing narrow, apathetic, devoid 
of those finer sensibilities for the beautiful which 
too often grow dull for want of exercise. Life 
seemed to be so hard and material, a struggle 
merely for common things — time to sleep and 
food enough to eat, seemed the only objects of 
her activity. 

She would have been more than human, if her 
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lips had uttered no complaints, or bet heart cher- 
ished no regrets for past advantages. She real- 
ized with an intensity borrowed from her active 
imagination, what personal comfort she had sac- 
rificed in refusing to escape from these depressing 
annoyances, to the freer life offered to her by 
Arthur. 

She did not actually repent of her decision, 
but she could not help feeling disappointed and 
mortified, and a little indignant that her sacrifice 
had been accepted with so much indifference, 
and regarded so much as a matter-of-course. 

Nevertheless, this did not alter her -opinion of 
its necessity. And so the consciousness that her 
presence was needed, that her duty lay just here. 
In this narrow sphere, that she to a«degree relieved 
the pressure of the burden weighing upon others, 
brought compensation and requital for benefits 
denied. 

Her health, .never very vigorous, perceptibly 

suffered from the demands made upon it. She 

grew thin and pale, weary lines of care imprinting 

themselves on the sweet young face which ought 

to have been bright and unshadowed, and would 

have been so, had outward circumstances been less^ 

17 
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discouraging. Kate watched the changes with 
anxious foreboding, and to a great degree forgot 
her own troubles, in sympathy for her friend. 

^^ Come home with me and stay all night," she 
would often say, as she dropped in on her way 
home from school. But Nettie with a glance at 
unfinished work would slowly shake her head in 
decided refusal. 

But Nettie was not the only sufferer. All the 
family shared in the anxiety and care, though all 
did not share in it with the fortitude she mani- 
fested. It was very hard to listen to Mrs. Bur- 
ton's selfish complaints, harder still to witness her 
father's changed appearance. 

The consciousness that he was doing so little 
for his family, thus entailing on them embarass- 
ment and perplexity, and his unavailing efforts 
to redress these evils, made him despondent and 
unsocial. 

At last, towards the end of April, the crisis 
came. He closed his store because he no longer 
had funds to replenish the low stock, and he would 
not ask for credit, and very early in the afternoon 
he went home. As it was his custom in whatever 
troubled him, to consult Nettie first, he went 
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directly to the sitting-room, where he fortunately 
found her alone. 

" I am very sorry, father/' she said calmly, after 
he had finished his short communication, but it is 
just as well it comes now. The suspense has been 
worse than the certainty. But have you saved 
nothing?" 

" No," he almost groaned, sinking on the chair, 
and covering his face with his hands. " If you 
had only settled with that professor at Wood- 
bridge ! If it had not been for my pride and 
selfishness, you would have been spared all these 
hardships which you have borne so patiently." In 
spite of himself the strong man burst into tears. 
But he quickly controlled himself. 

" Hush, darling," said Nettie, kissing him, " you 
will make your head ache so. You must not 
think of me. I am glad I did not go. Perhaps if 
our home is broken up now, I can yet." 

" Not unless you get stronger. Though I have 
said nothing, I have not disguised from myself 
that you have been working too hard, but it was 
not until the other day that I realized how really 
ill you look. The fear of your health failing, is 
harder to bear than all these possibiGties of pov- 
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erty. I wish you to consent to go to Kate's fo 
a few day's rest. She was in this morning urging 
me to insist on your going, and saying it might 
save you a long sickness." 

" I could not leave just now." 

" I shall be here to attend to everything. You 
must go, with no opposition." 

When her father spoke in that tone, Nettie 
knew it was useless to raise objections to his 
will. 

" But have you made any plans in regard to 
the future?" she asked, after a short time of 
thought. 

"Nothing definite. If my negotiations with 
a merchant of Woodbridge, turn out well, the 
coast is clear, and we can once more begin life. 
I am glad I have made no debts. They are heavy 
clogs on a man's steps. But I haven't accom- 
plished much in these three years since — " 

" Hush, papa, you musn't speak that way," and 
she laid her hand on his lips. 

"Well," he said, as soon as she allowed him 
once more to speak, "jump down now. I hear 
your mother coming. Get ready to go to Kate's. 
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She is expecting you. I will make all the fires ; 
even get breakfast, and there will not be much for 
Sarah to do," and with a smile motioning hef 
away, he rose to meet his wife. 



i 



CHAPTER XX. 



ka.te's home. 



"But long we had not talked, ere we built up a pfle of 
better thoughts." — Wordsworth's Excursion, 



OH, it is lovely to be here 1 " exclaimed Nettie, 
perhaps for the sixteenth time, as she curled 
up in the big chair before the fire and looked over 
at her friend sitting by the centre-table. 

"You poor little tired bird! No wonder you 
are glad to come at last to the shelter of my nest," 
answered Kate, laying down her book and coming 

to Nettie's side. 
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" I ought not to have spoken to you, but I got 
BO tired watching leaf after leaf being turned so 
unceasingly. You must not study too much, old 
girl." 

" No danger, Pussie. I am not yet far enough 
ahead of Edith Mason to content myself with 
resting on the oars. The race is getting exciting. 
I hope no adverse currents will set in." 

Kate thoughtfully began pushing back the cling- 
ing hair around Nettie's broad high forehead, but 
almost at the same moment she started back 
quickly : 

"Why, your head is so burning hot. Net! Yes, 
and your cheeks have two red spots on them, 
while the rest of your face is quite pale. • • How 
do you feel? Give me your symptoms! " 

Nettie laughed : 

" Well, Dr. Wallace, my head aches as though 
it would split, to make use of a somewhat hack- 
neyed but very expressive phrase ; I feel generally 
weak and shaky, cold and hot by turns ; in fact 
I ache all over." 

" We talked too late last night, instead of your 
sleeping. Your father will repent your coming, 
imless you get stronger. You have been hero 
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three days, and every hour you feel worse. Whafc 
shall I do to you for being so, so, well — what 
ever vou like to call it ? " 

" I don't know, I only beg you to deal gently 
with my peculiar constitution — too much scold- 
ing will frustrate your most benevolent intentions. 
Suppose I go to bed and then you can read 
Wordsworth to mo, instead of reading myself. 
What do you say? Meanwhile hand me that 
Bible on the table." 

"I say go to bed by all means, whether we have 
Wordsworth or not. I am going to get you some 
hot water. I have been studying some of JackV 
medicine books which he lent to pa lately, and I 
fear you are in for a seige of fever." 

"Kate! You really think so? Oh! I must go 
home." 

Nettie started up suddenly, but Kate stopped 
her with the firm, decided words : 

" This is the best, the only place for you, right 
by my side." 

" But I can't, I worCt be sick," she exclaimed 
passionately. 

"You can, if it is to come,'* returned Kate, 
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calmly, laying her hands on Nettie's shoulders, 
and gently compelling her to resume the large 
comfortable chair. For a moment the two looked 
earnestly into each other's eyes — the one seem6d 
to gain strength as well as submission from the 
other's calmer, firmer determination. The hot 
flush faded from her eheek ; tJien she covered her 
face with her hands. 

" The sole reason of my hasty, perhaps thought- 
less expression of opinion," explained Kate, after 
a short time of silence, is that I wish you to give 
up your own will. In spite of the weariness and 
exhaustion from which you suffer, you will allow 
yourself no rest, now that you are where you can 
rest. It will be better for you and for all of us, 
if you just yield to my superior wisdom and obey 
my orders. You must not only go to bed now, 
but you must stay there for a few days, and we 
will see if we cannot ward off this threatening 
ogre. It may prove to be- but a phantom after 
all, one of those bogies \re used to read about. 
Quiet and repose is just wl at you want, and what 
you must and can have, if you will only be sen- 
sible, and give up the idea that you are a descend- 
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ant of Adas and must relieye him from the bur- 
den of the world. Here, let me take down your 
hair." 

*' Oh I it is so sweet to be near yon, and have 
yon think and act for me," murmured Nettie, sub- 
missively. "I have depended on myself so long." 

"You see you realize now what you have 
missed in so resolutely refusing to come here 
before. Why, during these last two or three 
months you have really neglected me. Net. I feel 
as though some of the old landmarks had gone, 
like the peaks of a submerged continents (I 
really don't know whether that is original or 
not.) We shall have to begin to get acquainted 
over again." 

The breezy, cheerful way Kate spoke was rap- 
idly driving away the clouds from Nettie's face. 
She answered quite brightly : 

" Well, we'll build a landmark here to-night, to 
symbolize increased confidence and love in each 
other. Shall we ? " 

" Yes, Pussie ; and here is my private seal 
affixed to the top," and Kate kissed the high, 
intellectual forehead. 

"I don't think you care for Wordsworth to- 
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night, You look very tired. Let me throw this 
shawl over you, and then I will read a little from 
the Bible — reading will tire your eyes — shall 
I, Net?" 

" Oh please do. How good you are." 

"Not much self-denial in that, child. Since 
your advice to me, I have read every evening." 

"You have been more faithful than I. Some- 
times I have been so tired and worried and sleepy 
that my mind could not fasten itself even on the 
Bible." 

" I do not think you can complain of unfaithful- 
ness. Were I half so good as you, I would rest 
contented, and strive no more for — " 

"Hush, Kate! Do you imagine we are ac- 
cepted of God because we are faithful in the 
observance of ceremonies, or because we manage 
by his help to live moderately commejuJlable 
lives ?" 

" I think it has a good deal to do with it. 
After I have found out God's will, and regulated 
my life by it, of course I shall be accepted. He 
would be unjust to turn me away. As it is now, 
my will is contrary to his. I know it is." 

" You do not understand the nature of Christ's 
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work for us. When you have read more, your 
opinions will change." 

Kate's voice was one of her greatest attractions. 
In ordinary conversation she spoke so rapidly, 
and with such marked emphasis, that its real, 
inherent sweetness was unnoticed; but when she 
read aloud anything; whicL appealed to her sense 
of the sublime or the beautiful, the varied tender- 
ness, pathos and depth of feeling in the intonation 
of her voice, often brought tears to the eyes of 
her listeners. She was sitting at her friend's 
feet, the long heavy coils of her hair loosened on 
her 8houldei*s, one arm thrown across Nettie's 
knee, the other supporting the book. The firelight 
danced over her, bringing out in fine relief the 
prominent eyebrows and nose, the full, decided 
mouth, the unstudied grace of the whole figure. 
As Nettie looked down at her — admiration and 
love blending with the wistful desire in her eyes, 
her swift involuntary thought was : 

" If she only belonged to Christ, what a grand 
and splendid character she would have." 

Kate chose the ninetieth psalm, then went on 
to the ninety-first, and the appreciative accuracy 
of infiection, the unconscious eloquence of tone. 
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made the glorious meaning more clear and lumi- 
nous to Nettie than ever before. 

The room in which Kate and Nettie were sit- 
ting was small, but very cosy and pleasant. It 
had always been Mr. Wallace's wish to allow ade- 
quate means to his daughter for the cultuie of 
her fine taste for art, for beauty and harmony of 
color. The sofa and chairs and the drapery of 
the windows were of crimson, and in fine contrast 
the groundwork of the carpet was of soft wood 
color and white, covered with trailing wood mosses, 
ferns, with here and there a cluster of crimson 
wintergreen berries. Opposite to where they sat 
were two copies of Michael Angelo's " Night and 
Day," while on the wall behind them hung five 
or six small water-colors of exquisite beauty and 
workmanship. On the left stood a bookcase, its 
contents revealing pretty accurately the intellect- 
ual taste of the owner. The books were few in 
number, and not by any means elegantly bound, 
but they indicated a discriminating judgment and 
maturity of choice not often developed in a young 
lady of nineteen. Over the case was a small 
Parian bust of Shakespeare, the prince of dra- 
matic literature. A close scrutiny would have 
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shown a large portion of the left ear knocked off, 
a loss which no subsequent repentance had been 
able to restore. Over the mantle hung portraits 
of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Eeats, which Eate 
had extracted from books containing their poems, 
and had neatly framed. On the cords of the 
pictures were drooped sprays of pressed ivy, wild 
vines and autumn leaves, which she had gathered 
at different times in the woods near the town. 
The large table in the centre of the room was 
covered by a disorderly array of school books and 
papers, an open inkstand, and a broken, discour- 
aged looking penholder in unsafe proximity to a 
once fine copy of Virgil, the freshly turned page, 
now, alas 1 suffering the ignominy of a not very 
small blot left there by the impulsive student 
when she had started up in answer to Nettie's 
voice. The inkstand, itself, looked as if half- 
resolved to slip off the edge of the table, and 
precipitate its dark contents on the soft, beautiful 
carpet, but its very charitable intentions prevented 
the sorrow which such an act would have inevi- 
tably caused. 

In spite of these indications of a very human 
tendency towards carelessness and disorder, the 
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room altogether gave one the impression of a 
refined, womanly presence, a nature not too care- 
ful of beautiful things to make them objects of 
less than daily enjoyment. To Nettie's eyes, so 
long accustomed to the bare, unadorned, fireless 
apartment at home, this seemed a very elysium 
of comfort and beauty. 



The next day it was apparent that Kate's proph- 
ecy had come true. Nettie was suffering from a 
high fever and great prostration. Towards even- 
ing Dr. Dent was called, and gave the opinion that 
her symptoms indicated the beginning of a des- 
perate case of typhoid. To her anxious entreaties 
to be taken home, both he and Mrs. Wallace gave 
a decided refusal, informing her gravely that any 
restless dissatisfaction with her present position 
would be perfectly useless ; nay, more I that any 
impatient struggles against the disease would but 
make its hold upon her system more tenacious 
and lasting. 

" If you must be sick, I am so glad you are 
here," said Kate warmly, after Ae doctor had 
gone, and the two were aJone together. " It will 
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save me 80 much time. I would be 80 anidous 
that I would have to run to your house continu- 
ally, whereas now I shall have you light in view. 
No objections, child. Why can't you become 
reconciled to what must be ? Is it not rebellincr 
against God's purposes, for you to be so agi- 
tated?" 

This said in the gentlest, most loving way, 
appealed to Nettie's judgment, and though she 
felt no less reluctant, her unrest and impatience, 
by a desperate act of will, were in a measure 
subdued. 

Mrs Wallace refused to have Sarah take charge 
oi the sick girl, gently insisting that the services 
of the experienced nurse who had often attended 
tlie family in their times of illness, would be more 
efficacious. Kate's dear little room was given up 
for Nettie's exclusive possession, and she estab- 
lished herself in one across the hall, where she 
could be near her friend, and have her under her 
supervision, and yet be beyond the reach of any 
harmful results from too close communication. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



AT LAST. 



•'Thought which may be faced though comfortless," 

— Wordsworth* 



KATE'S nature had been too strong and 
healthful to yield to the weakness of un- 
varying despondency; her spirits too elastic to 
long sustain the depressing cenditiou of mind 
imposed by the discovery of a feeling for Arthur 
McDonald, which she fancied was not recipro- 
cated ; and yet the shadows were still thronging 
around her heart. If the sunshine was dominant 
in the expression of her bright face, it was not 
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because her memory was inactive ; if mirth and 
joyousness were still the most oonspicuous traits 
of her manner, it was not that she was inconstant, 
or had forgotten the comfort and joy of the dear 
old ehildhood days. 

But the sunshine in her face became shadowed 
by grave, anxious forebodings, as the days crept 
on and the invalid grew weaker and weaker. The 
sunshine finally vanished, except for now and then 
a gleam of its old beauty, when Nettie's weary 
brain at last lost its balance, and delirium with 
all its painful, dangerous symptoms ensued. 

Her own griefs, how insignificant and triffing 
they seemed in comparison with this dreadful 
possibility of death I . • All the love for Nettie 
which had grown deeper and stronger as the 
opportunities for insight into her mind and heart 
had multiplied, now seemed to merge into one 
passionate desire for her life. 

Nettie bad been ill twenty days, and she still 
lay in a critical state, midway between life and 
death, with apparently but one cluvnce to xnake 
the balance dip either way. It was about nine 
o'clock Saturday evening, and Kate was sitting 
alone in the large room across the hi^. Lpni^g 
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for a quiet time alone, she had plead the excuse 
of a headache, and forsaken the family group 
gathered below. Having given the already bright 
fire a vigorous, half-impatient poke, an act perhaps 
not necessary because of the warm spring atmos- 
phere ; after unloosening the heavy coils of her 
hair on her shoulders, and throwing a loose dress 
around her, she had established herself by the 
table, and taken up the book lying open upon it* 
What time to-day could be devoted to study had 
been spent just here by this ^table. A large sheet 
of foolscap ornamented with sundry ominous blots 
and holes, made by her pen in a fit of desperate 
impatience, testified that here had occurred an 
intellectual struggle. 

Prof. Green had submitted to the graditatmg 
class an intricate problem in trigonometry, offer- 
ing a special prize to the pupil who would solve 
it to his satisfaction in the space of three days, 
provided, of course, the usual studies were not 
neglected. If there was one branch of study in 
which this eager, energetic Kate delighted, it 
was mathematics. Consequently she had attacked 
this problem with enthusiastic zeal. But until 
this afternoon it bsA baffled her most persistent 
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efforts. She had found in it diversion from her 
anxiety and unrest, and quite naturally felt sorry 
when the fascination of uncertainty was removed. 
Though feeling the unpleasant reaction and wea- 
riness which always comes after long sustained 
tension of the intellect, she determined to prepare 
her " Latin work " for Monday. But her endea- 
vors proved futile, impassioned and elevated odes 
of Horace awakened no ideas of sympathy and 
recognition in her brain. At the beginning of 
the stanza ^^Dis cams ipsus^^ the book was impa- 
tiently thrown aside, and extinguishing the lamp 
she rolled a lounge nearer the fire and curled up 
in a formless, indefinite heap upon it. The fire- 
light was quite strong enough to render every 
object distinctly visible, yet each cast weird, 
dusky shadows, and the remote corners of the 
room were thick with darkness — symbolic of the 
blacker darkness which she thought was coming 
into her life. . . 

The strong -desire for a definite and decided 
opinion in regard to the religion of Christ, had 
not slumbered during these long anxious weeks 
— it had only been slightly weakened by the 
stronger, more urgent desire for her friend's re&- 
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toration. But to-night she realized that if the 
question of her own acceptance of God were not 
decided soon, it might forever remain the open 
question it had hitherto proved to be. Through 
sorrow her heart had been humbled and she had 
been brought nearer to God. Her conscience 
seemed thoroughly awake, and all her pride had, 
at least for a time, vanished before the keen, 
unerring perception of her own sinfulness and 
guilt. 

Kate did not till afterwards know how long she 
remained there thinking these perplexing, disturb- 
ing thoughts. They changed at last to prayer, 
prayer because of her own great need and absorb- 
ing wish for help: 

" Oh God I I am so miserable, so unhappy. I 
need thee and the comfort of thy presence so 
much. My life is a failure. My ambitions make 
me restless. My selfish aims do not satisfy me, 
even when attained. I confess my sin in living 
apart from thee. I need thy pardon. I need 
thee to fiU my heart. Life without thee — I see, 
I feel it — is empty and worthless. Oh teach me 
to be reconciled to thy will ; to regard this earthly 
joy for which I long, as of no worth, compared to 
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the peace which thou canst give to me. I am will- 
ing to bear crosses if thou wilt bring me nearer 
to thee. . . 

" Oh subdue my heart. Make me less wilful, 
less proud. Let me love thee so well, that I need 
not grieve over the sorrow which has been sent 
into my life, nor dread that greater sorrow which 
seems to be so surely approaching. May it not 
embitter my heart, or make me forgetful of the 
joys of others. Oh I grant my wish ; at least, 
give me resignation. Comfort, sustain me. Oh 
God I I need it so much." 

As Kate thought and prayed, the Redeemer 
seemed so near her. It was almost like talking to 
him, there in that shadowy, lonely room. All 
the barriers which her reserve, unbelief and pride 
had raised between herself and him were over- 
thrown. There was just this aching, sorrowful 
heart confiding in his divine sympathy. 

In relation to her own condition her thought 
was not ^^I am not sinless enough to ask thpse 
blessings, nor do I feel enough sorrow for my sin," 
but "Oh Jesus, how beautiful and glorious thou 
art I Take me just as I am. In spite of all my 
efforts I cannot change myself. Do with me, 
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make what thou wilt. Conquer my will. I know, 
I believe, thou wilt forgive me. I have been 
wrong, willfully self-reliant — considered the grant- 
ing of my own desires the best happiness I could 
have. Teach me how to depend solely on thee — 
to make my chief happiness henceforth the loving 
and serving thee." 

And gradually, like the almost imperceptible 
change from night to darkness into the twilight of 
the early dawn, thence into the brightness of sun- 
rise — we see not the modes of the transition, but 
know the one condition is different from the other 
— so Kate emerged from the gloom caused by 
resistance to divine will, estrangement from di- 
vine love, into the glorious sunlight of the Infinite 
Father's favor and grace. 
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efforts. She had found in it diversion from her 
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when the fascination of uncertainty was removed. 
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riness which always comes after long sustained 
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dusky shadows, and the remote corners of the 
room were thick with darkness — symbolic of the 
blacker darkness which she thought was coming 
into her life. . . 

The strong -desire for a definite and decided 
opinion in regard to the religion of Christ, had 
not slumbered during these long anxious weeks 
— it had only been slightly weakened by the 
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question it had hitherto proved to be. Through 
sorrow her heart had been humbled and she had 
been brought nearer to God. Her conscience 
seemed thoroughly awake, and all her pride had, 
at least for a time, vanished before the keen, 
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ing wish for help: 
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With a weai^ bigh* Nettie turned over and 
closed her eyes. Kate with difficulty disengaged 
her hand from her close clasp of it, and mechani- 
cally sat down on the side of the bed. . . Jack 
never forgot the expression of her face. 

" It is strange that you happen here to-night," 
she said at last, not turning around. She felt she 
must say something, to break the embarrassing 
silence. " What do you think of her condition. 
Is it unfavorable?" 

" I cannot tell yet," he answered, coming to her 
side, and looking at Nettie's, face. **' She is in a 
heavy stupor, caused by the fatigue of talking so 
long. The coherence of her words, and the evi- 
dent logical connection of ideas in her mind indi- 
cate a return of reason. But it may return only 
for — " His voice failed him and he went back 
to his station by the fire* 

No more was said by either of them for the 
space of three long hours. Kate leaned against 
the bedpost, one arm thrown across the counter- 
pane, while the other hand covered her eyes. 
Conflicting and perplexed thoughts chased each 
other through her brain. Her anxiety was not 
only shared, but exceeded by her companion, who 
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toration. But to-night she realized that if the 
question of her own acceptance of God were not 
decided soon, it might forever remain the open 
question it had hitherto proved to be. Through 
sorrow her heart had been humbled and she had 
been brought nearer to God. Her conscience 
seemed thoroughly awake, and all her pride had, 
at least for a time, vanished before the keen, 
unerring perception of her own sinfulness and 
guilt. 

Kate did not till afterwards know how long she 
remained there thinking these perplexing, disturb- 
ing thoughts. They changed at last to prayer, 
prayer because of her own great need and absorb- 
ing wish for help: 

" Oh God I I am so miserable, so unhappy. I 
need thee and the comfort of thy presence so 
much. My life is a failure. My ambitions make 
me restless. My selfish aims do not satisfy me, 
even when attained. I confess my sin in living 
apart from thee. I need thy pardon. I need 
thee to fill my heart. Life without thee — I see, 
I feel it — is empty and worthless. Oh teach me 
to be reconciled to thy will ; to regard this earthly 
joy for which I long, as of no worth, compared to 
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At his touch she roused again, but her ejes did 
not open. 

" She will live if no relapse sets in," he whis- 
pered softly, as he dasHed away the tears which 
dimmed his sight. 

" Thank God I " and Kate, with one uncontrol- 
lable sob, buried her face in the bedclothes. But 
the next moment she was calm and self-possessed 
as the occasion demanded. 

Towards noon the sleeper once more awoke. 
Her thought was evidently active for she asked as 
soon as she caught the glance of Kate's loving 
eyes: 

" How long have I been here, Kate ? *' 

" Over three weeks." 

*' How long it must be. I cannot remember.** 

*' Don't try to, darling. Your mind must not 
be troubled." 

" How beautiful the room is I That picture over 
there. Why see I the man is coming right out 
. of the frame. He smiles and nods so pleasantly. 
See I he has taken up a spray of ivy to encircle 
his brow. Ah I it is Shelley, a poet crowned 
among men. • Kate, why is Mr. Lockwood 
here ? " 
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Apparently for the first time she formed a defi- 
nite idea of his presence, and a faint flush came 
over her pale, thin face. 

" Dr. Dent is ill and unable to be out. Hence 
I have been obliged to attend you for two or 
three days," Jack answered, pouring some medi- 
cine into a glass which, for the sake of having 
something to occupy his hands, he immediately 
poured back. 

''^You are both so kind," Nettie murmured 
faintly, turning away her face. 

Perhaps she slept during the next half hour. 
She was at any rate silent, and nothing broke the 
stillness in the room but the low, monotonous tick 
of the clock upon the mantle-piece. To Jack it 
seemed as though Kate must distinctly hear his 
heart-beats, but probably she did not, inasmuch 
as she sent no curious glances in his direction. 

" I will be back about ten," he whispered, as 

he put on his boots and rose to get his hat. 

" Meantime continue the medicine as directed, 

and keep her as quiet as possible. You are a 

capital nurse, Katharine, have all the elements of 

self-control so necessary in women of that pro- 

fiession. I think it would be well for you not 
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to leave her very long to-day; it is Sunday, 
you know. She is not well acquainted with Mrs. 
Walton, and any agitation should be avoided/' 

^^But Jack, her mind is not clear yet. Her 
fancy about the picture ? " 

^^Such things are not unusual. The mists of 
past illusions, still clung around her mind, the 
imagination is still more active than the reason. 
Besides she is so weak that any slight unusualness 
in arrangements, or words, may be misunderstood. 
Treat these vagaries as a matter of course. Be- 
fore long they will entirely disappear. 

With one more searching, critical look at tno 
invalid, he went quickly from the roonu 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE CONSPIEAOr. 

''No joy is like the sweet delight which comes beypnd, 
above, against our hopes." — Sophocles. 

Am those halcyon days of convalescence, in 
which the slowness of recovery but en- 
hanced the charm of gaining each day new 
strength and vigor I How sweet Kate's tender 
care, and Dr. Lockwood's unceasing, chivalrous 
thoughtfulness. Then what fun the three had 
over her awkward attempts to walk across the 
room, in how many speculations they indulged 
relative to the amount of food she consumed, 
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calculating with despairing faces the loss her rav- 
enous appetite would entail upon the community. 

It is not known whether Jack strongly urged 
Dr. Dent to partake freely of his own potent 
medicines. At any rate, the young man very 
wickedly was not sorry that the old doctor con- 
tinued to be unable to attend his Belmont patients. 

Amidst all the rush and hurry of his profes- 
sional duties, Dr. Lockwood either cut other calls 
short, or when this was not practicablA, stole time 
which should have been spent in sleep in order to 
have a chance to always make two calls a day at 
the Wallaces' — a sacrifice which he persuaded his 
professional conscience was absolutely necessary. 

In watching the thin cheek gradually rounding, 
the sweet face by degrees growing less pallid, and 
more healthful in hue, there was a charm equalled 
by no experience in all his past life. 

Because of the knowledge unconsciously re- 
vealed to him by Nettie*s delirious confession, the 
proud reserve which had hitherto characterized his 
intercourse with Tier, changed to the frank, buoy- 
ant joyousness most natural to his manner. 

As for Nettie, the attraction of these pleasant 
talks about books and nature and life — its grand- 
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'eur and possibilities for noble achievements was 
unparalleled. If by chance the doctor's visits 
were delayed beyond the usual time, with the 
impatience of an invalid, she restlessly watched 
the clock until his appearance, and then she would 
settle down in contented enjoyment of his cheery 
greeting, and strong, manly communication of 
opinion. 

Their thoughts often ran in different channels, 
but the direction of the current was the same. 
Their tastes, though in minor details diverse, were 
not inharmonious. • . Both had experienced the 
reality and sternness of personal conflict with evil, 
but they could sympathize in the mutual experi- 
ence of some of the deepest, purest joys which the 
human soul can cherish. 

They together looked forward to an heavenly 
inheritance of sinlessness and joy after life's strug- 
gles and incomplete happiness should be forever 

gone. • • 

" From all a closer interest flourished up. 
Tenderness, touch by touch and last to these. 
Love like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself. 
But such as gathered color day by day.** 
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The emotions with which Kate regarded these 
manifestations of personal preference could not be 
desciibed. 

With keen delight she noticed the smiles so 
often on Nettie's lips, the subdued, softened joy 
shining out of her eyes. It did her heart good to 
see the old merriment, the boyish exuberance of 
spirits which characterized Jack's every word and 
action. With a woman's love for romance she 
participated sympathetically in it all. 

For herself the burden which had been laid 
upon her seemed considerably lightened by Net- 
tie's unconscious revelation; nevertheless its 
weight was still heavy. She would not allow 
herself to hope. There had been no definite 
knowledge communicated — only a delirious girl's 
vagaries, which might or might not have founda- 
tion in fact. The future looked still uncertain, 
its issues problematical. Though she felt some- 
thing like satisfaction and relief that her conjec- 
tures in regard to Arthur and Nettie had proved 
false, it was yet clear that the barrier he fancied 
existed between him and her would not be re- 
moved in any appreciable degree by the sick girl's 
avowal. There was no probability there would be 
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any diminution of reserve should he come back to 
Belmont. Would not her motives be again mis- 
judged, the very suspicion of his feelings for her, 
joined to the consciousness of what had been the 
cause of the suspicion, make her demeanor more 
than ever unsatisfactory to him, her mode of 
speech and action a more impenetrable disguise of 
he? secret thoughts? With all Kate's frankness 
and courage and impulse, she was not one of 
those ^ 
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Who setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret, hidden chambers of the heart 
Let in the day." 



But unknown to herself, an idea was working 
in the mind of her friend, Dr. Jack. His insight 
was naturally clear and penetrating. He had 
often speculated on the cause which made her 
look unhappy in moments when she fancied no 
one observed her; hence from a real desire to help 
her, as well as to gratify his thoroughly manly 
curiosity, he had, on the evening of Mrs. McDon- 
ald's party, ventured to unravel the mystery. 

Her answer had not completely satisfied him. 
He doubted whether this apparent unhappitiess 
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was entirely due to the fiact that Christian peace 
and joy were denied to her aspiring heart. 

Amid his own astonishment and sadden hope 
during the long, anxious vigil of that eventful 
night, he had not failed to note her white, startled 
face when she unclasped her hand from Nettie's, 
nor the protest in her eyes as she turned towards 
him and said in an agitated voice : 

^^It is strange that you happen here to-night. 
Jack." 

To Nettie he never alluded to that which 
more than anything else, had caused his relations 
towards her to change so rapidly, until one day 
when they were sitting together by the south 
window in Mrs. Wallace's cosy little parlor. It 
was Nettie's first day down-stairs. 

About dinner-time he and Kate had almost car- 
ried her down, and established her at the table. 
In spite of professional press of work the former 
had been induced to remain, and superintend his 
patient. Among more poetical subjects, the talk 
liad been about fever — the strange phases of 
delirium it often produced, and the scientific 
causes of the same. After dinner Kate immedi- 
ately rushed off to school, and Nettie slowly 
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directed her steps to the parlor. By tacit under- 
standing, Dr. Lockwood, of course, accompanied 
her. 

The soft spring sunshine lay in wide bands on 
the carpet, and cast a glorious light over the 
pictures, vases and statuettes which adorned the 
walls and tables. A pleased look of recognition 
crossed Nettie's face as she sank into an easy 
chair by the window. To her eyes, so long accus- 
tomed to the narrow limits of one room, how 
new and fresh and delightful every familiar object 
seemed. "It is like beginning life again," she 
said, looking up at Jack, while one stray beam 
of sunlight fell across her head. 

" It is a beginning of life for both of us," he 
answered, as he rolled a chair near her and seated 
himself. " I wish no traces of the suffering, pain- 
ful past remained. Ah! the memory of its sins 
is so vivid I Yet if I forgot, perhaps I should be 
less humble, less dependent on the strength of 
our divine helper.*' 

" Now Jack, we must have no blue fits of de- 
spondency to-day. You're not nearly so happy 
as yesterday." 

" I am afraid my moods of alternate exaltation 
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and depression will not always satisfy you," he 
said laughingly. 

"I don't fear. I have such an even temper- 
ament that I shall prove a good balance-wheel 
or counter-irritation (to make use of a medical 
phrase). . • You are so much like Kate. She will 
begin the day in perfectly hilarious spirits, in 
about an hour the slightest thing will make her 
despond, then she will be all right again, only to 
end the day in gloom. It seems as if — " 

" That reminds me," he interrupted, " that I 
wish to speak to you about her. . . When we were 
talking about the queer, odd things you said in 
your delirium, we omitted the most important 
of all." 

"Jack! what? Tell me," Nettie exclaimed as 
he paused. 

" Be patient, and I will," he answered thought.- 
fully. Then in a low tone he repeated all she had 
said about Arthur and Kate, carefully omitting 
however any allusion to himself. " That was the 
first hint either of us had that our conjectures had 
been mistaken," he said. 

"What conjectures?" asked Nettie, in bewil- 
derment. 
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" Th&t you and Arthur were engaged, or would 
some time be." 

" Is it possible that people ever thought of such 
a thing," she exclaimed excitedly. 

"They not only thought of it, but universally 
spoke of its certainty. This is a gossiping com- 
munity." 

" How absurd I Why it never entered our 
heads. We were too intent on metaphysical dis- 
cussions to ever think of anything more ideal or 
romantic. Of course I thought he was a glorious 
fellow, and he probably reciprocated the sentiment. 
That was all. How unfortunate that there cannot 
exiflt steadfast and true friendships between gen- 
tlemen and ladies without such unpleasant reports 
spreading I • • . How strange I should talk so to 
Kate, just as if she were Arthur himself I I won- 
der how she &lt. • . It was well that state secrets 
were not intrusted to me." 

" Then Arthur really loves her ? " 

" Yes, and he is in trouble about it, too. How 
recreant to his trust and confidence I have been." 

" There is njo cause for self-reproach. He may 
have reason to thank you for — " 

"Why?" 
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»* I am sfcrongl)'' impressed by the idea that Kate 
also suspected his preference for you. Even that 
would have been sufficient cause for coldness — 
provided of course — well I think Kate likes him 
pretty well.'* 

" Jack, really ? Oh I it would be too good, too 
comforting a thing to be true. • . That is so," 
Nettie continued thoughtfully, as her memory 
dwelt on the past. The capricious moods, the 
sarcasm, the raillery of which he complained, 
admit of satisfactory explanation. It would be 
just her way of hiding her feelings. Then her 
silence and reserve in speaking to me of him. 
That strange sentence in her letter, too, which I 
could not understand. Why, how plain it is, how 
blind we both were I Ah I Doctor Jack, your 
intuition is more delicate than mine after all. • . 
What I Must you go ? " 

"Yes," answered Lockwood. "I have a host 
of patients clamoring for opium, mercury, etc. 
You must go right to bed, Nettie, I have tired you 
too long. Let me carry you up-stairs." 

And before she could object or frustrate his 
design, he had seized her in his strong arms — up 
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the stairs — and laid her, breathless with surprise 
and laughter, in Kate's arm-chair. 

" Now, good-bye," he said lovingly, " When 
you feel like it, write to Arthur, and tell him we 
are so happy, we want him to share with us. It 
would be a nice surprise to Kate, to have him 
appear suddenly." 

" But not until she has graduated. Her mind 
seems wholly on her books, now. It would be 
disastrous to have it diverted. It would be doing 
her a wrong." 

" But she has only one more week of examina- 
tions, and he wouldn't come before that, any way." 

"All right. I will send him word to-moiTow." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TWILIOHT G0NFIDBiKCE8. 

** A friend is he who makes us do what we can.** 

— Story of Avti. 



NETTIE was tired, the room was very still, 
the chair easy and favorable for the giatifi- 
cation of indolent propensities. Soon she slept. 

However about half-past three Kate arrivedf 
and even her light step in the room disturbed tBo 
sleeper. She awoke with a nervous start. 

^^ I wouldn't have come in," Kate said, with 
genuine contrition, ^^but I was not aware yoo 

had come up-stairs." 
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^ I sleep so much, I can afford to have my nap 
curtailed. Come here and kiss me. How hot 
your eheeks are I How went the examinations ? 
Sit down." 

'^ Oh, as usual. I fear I did not do well in logic. 
The paper was long, and I was not well up in all 
the questions. Edith Mason did splendidly, I 
heard. Belle Forrester took my mind away from 
Jeyon. She annoyed me this morning; so we 
had a tiff immediately after school." 

" What did she do ? " asked Nettie, feeling the 
interest in little details characteristic of those who 
are denied communication with the outward, busy 
world. 

" She was teazing little Nellie Montgomery, and 
as usual I joined in the fracas, and gave her a 
good-sized piece of my mind. Positively my head 
aches. Isn't there a hole near this left ear?" 
asked Kate, with a grave air of enquiry 

" I don't perceive any unusual deficiency," an- 
sswered Nettie, laughing. " But what did she say 
in return?" 

" It isn't worth repeating ; and I am very sure 
nothing with which I favored her would particu- 
larly edify you or charm away your weariness. • • t 
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am disgusted that I lowered myself by speaking 
to her at all." 

Kate's lips curled with something closely re- 
sembling scorn. 

"Have you ever thought that you could be 
of real service to her ? Perhaps the work which 
you so long to do for Christ is thus lying right 
before you." 

Kate started and looked at Nettie enquiringly, 

"Pardon me for assuming to say anything 
which even resembles fault-finding ; but it seems 
to me that you do not hope to ever find Belle 
different from the haughty, disagreeable girl you 
tnink her to be." 
) " Think her to be I Why, Nettie I know so." 

" Well, even if your knowledge be accurate, is 
she not capable of being changed, reformed ? " 

"I 'spose she is. All reprobates are said to 
have a soft spot somewhere in their hearts." 

" Why cannot we try and reach that ? " 

" Why Nettie Burton, her hard angles are so 
prominent, and so scratchy, so repelling, that half 
my years would be wasted in the search for the 
aforesaid spot. Moreover, it is so far away from 
sight." 
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*' Do you not think it is wrong to — *' 

"Oh I am all wrong to-day. My mind is all 
tangled up," interrupted Kate impatiently, and 
hotly. " That girl rouses the very spirit of evil 
iu my heart. I detest and abhor her. She is 
frivolous, deceptive and unsafe. Oh if I could 
only choke her, expel her from Belmont — only do 
Bomething so I need never have her to trouble and 
make us all unhappy." 

Nettie did not look shocked, though this angiy, 
passionate tone had never before been heard. Was 
this a specimen of Kate's "temper" which she 
herself had so often deplored, regretted, wept 
over ? In the indignant flashing eyes and flushed 
cheeks before her she saw little resemblance to 
the face of her friend. 

" Kate I what is the matter ? " at that moment 
asked a surprised voice behind them, and Kate 
turned quickly and faced her mother. 

The two looked steadily at each other, Mrs. 
Wallace's expression one of sad, reproachful se- 
verity. Soon the fire faded from the daughter's 
eyes, the cheeks lost their hot, unnatural flush, 
aud the firm mouth trembled; then a revulsion of 
feelings swept through her mind and she laughed 
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nervously. Mrs. Wallace smiled in return and 
immediately sat down by Nettie's side. Kate 
gathered up the books which she £iad carelessly 
thrown on a chair, and with a half-defiant, half- 
comical glance at Nettie, left the room. 

It was after dark when she reappeared carrying 
her friend's supper on a little tray, which had 
lately been in almost constant use. 

" You wDl have to give me that for a souvenir 
of these twilight times together," said Nettie 
brightly, as it was deposited on the table beside 
her. 

There were indistinct traces of tears on Kate's 
face, a sad, weary droop of the decided lines of 
her mouth. 

^^You shall have it, and also that picture of 
Shelley about which you had such an odd fancy," 
she answered quietly, as she arranged the dishes 
on the table. " Don't you wish a lamp ? " 

^^ No, thank you. Just poke the fire a wee bit. 
This subdued, rosy light is so delightful. How 
queer it seems to have a grate fire in warm 
weather. I need it though, because I'm so indo- 
lent. . . O Katie, I can never thank you enough 
for all your care of me," the ** indolent" girl 
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added, after Kate had removed the • table and es- 
tablished herself on a low seat at her feet. 

"Don't try to thank me — only love me. I 
need that the most." 

" You surely do not doubt me, darling? " 

A troubled accent stole into Nettie's voice, and 
leaning forward she put her hand on Kate's 
bowed head, pushing back the masses of wavy 
hair from the broad, low brow. 

" No, I do not doubt you ; but I cannot see 
how there can be anything in me to attract your 
love. I am all'angles and rough corners, abrupt, 
brusque, and in every way ungentle. . . Oh how I 
have grieved the Master to-day; have been a dis- 
grace instead of an honor to his cause. . . Nettie, 
when I realize what my tendencies are, how easily 
I am overwhelmed by these storms of anger, how 
they take me unawares when I am the least pre- 
pared, it seems as though I could not join the 
church, could not let people know I am trying 
to follow him. My influence would be so perni- 
cious, and yet very contrary to my desire."^' 

"God does not ex{)ect perfection in his ser- 
vants, Kate — only earnestness, and faith and de- 
pendence upon him — joining the church is rather 
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a symbol of your desire to get all the help pos- 
sible from these external aids, than a profession 
of strength or spiritual superiority. If we do the 
best we can, God will take care of our influence." 

" But I do not do the best I can, always. I do 
not stop to think. The impulse carries me away. 
. . I know of nothing which so takes me off my 
guard as the frigid, haughty, spiteful enmity of 
that Belle Forrester." 

" How would it do to pray for her change of 
heart? " 

" Pray for her, Nettie ? Why it seems to me 
that it would be perfectly useless. She is appar- 
ently as uuimpressible as that hearthstone. Her 
heart is all walled around by worldliness and 
pride." 

^'Therefore because of these conditions you 
limit -the impressible power of the Spirit of 
God?" 

Kate hesitated a moment, then she answered, 
truthfully : 

** I suppose I do SQ limit it. I am wrong.'* 

*« You would find that by praying for her your 
anger and your impatience would gradually change 
to a most absorbing desire for her conversion. 
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"This accomplished, you would spare no endeavors 
to win her trust and affection in place of this 
enmity which seems a natural result of your inter- 
ference with what she considers her social rights. 
If she once became your friend, you could not 
fail to influence her, with what glorious effects 
you can yourself imagine. From my first seeing 
you together I some way felt that your life would 
run quite close to hers, that your destiny would 
be more or less mixed up with hers. I was sorry 
to see how antagonistic her nature seemed to 
yours. Neither of you could complain of indif- 
ference, certainly. You had to either hate or 
love. It grieved me that the feeling was not 
love." 

" I could not love one who so openly insulted 

you." 

"Though honoring you for your courageous 
championship, I cannot help regretting its result." 

" Have you forgiven her, entirely ?" asked Kate, 
abruptly. 

Before answering, Nettie hesitated. At last she 
said slowly: 

" I cannot describe to you my struggles, Kate, 
lam as proud as Belle, herself; proud not of 
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wealth or beauty, but of real excellence and men- 
tal superiority. Besides this, I am exceedingly 
sensitive. I felt superior to her, knew that in the 
old days my society had been considered more 
attractive, my accomplishments more substantial 
and brilliant than hers. It was only my loss of 
wealth which had changed our relative position. 
This irritated, while it embittered me. I felt a 
sense of injustice, of rebellion against this false 
and pernicious social code. When on the night of 
his party Arthur treated me so kindly, I not only 
felt gratified, but absolutely triumphant. I en- 
joyed seeing Belle's surprise and chagrin. (I am 
telling you my heart, Kate, you can just see how 
full of sinful thoughts it was.) Not until days 
after did I realize what evil thoughts I had been 
cherishing, but it was too late : I could not banish 
them — they had been cherished too long. When 
I prayed, the vision of my own unforgiving spirit 
stood between me and God. . • But I must not 
make my story too long. At last I became con- 
scious how useless it was to expect God to forgive 
my sins when I felt so unwilling to forgive these 
trivial injuries. This convinced me that if I 
wished to retain the old joy and comfort of prayer, 
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my whole feeling towards Belle must change. 
Finally something in one of Mr. Ellerton's ser- 
mons led me to resolve to pray for her, as well as 
for myself; and before I was taken sick I knew I 
had forgiven her. We cannot pray for a person 
and long cherish a feeling of antagonism to him. 
The two conditions are complete contradictions. . • 
I know that God will answer me. He is beginning 
too, already, by softening your heart towards 
Belle.*' 

" How will that be an answer to your prayer ? " 
asked Kate, from the depths in which she had 
buried her head. 

" I feel that you are to be the instrument he 
will choose in order to influence her, to try and 
change her." 

" Ob I could not approach — no — no 1 '* 

Almost involuntarily Kate put out her hand as 
though to ward off an unwelcome suggestion, 

" I do not fear. I think you will surpass your- 
self in noble courage. You see she would not 
tolerate anything from me ; but you have nothing 
to overcome but the effects of your own treatment 
of her. You acknowledge to yourself and to me 
that that has been unworthy of your better self. 
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Tell her so, and ask her to help you forget the 
past. Tell her you are changed, want to live near 
to Christ, ask her to think of living such a life, 
too." 

" It seems impossible, * said Kate, faintly. " In 
this matter I have so little courage." 

" He giveth strength, always remember. . . But 
I am so tired, Katie, I don't believe I ought to 
talk any more, and you must go and study. I 
shall always regret this sickness of mine, if it 
tends to frustrate any of your plans and aims. I 
must not make too great demands upon your 
time." 

" Don't trouble yourself my darling," said Kate 
earnestly, as she rose. "Time is not lost with 
you. I always feel clearer minded, stronger in 
purpose. . . I haven't much to do to-night. The 
examinations are on Euclid, to-morrow, and I 
worked at it this- afternoon. I have but to review 
now." 

"However could you concentrate your mind 
when it was- sa tangled up, and misty, and gen- 
erally disordered, as you affirmed it was?" asked 
Nettie, in a surprised tone. 

" I find mathematics my only salve for the woes 
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Bnd ills of life," Kate answered, laughing. " But 
seriously, I suppose the reason was, that the mind 
'demanded some counter-irritation, you might call 
it. I could not have worked up the usual quota 
of mental philosophy, or appreciated the poetry 
of Horace, but because geometry is so utterly 
unsympathetic, abstract, devoid of all moral qual- 
ity, therefore I found relaxation and forgetfulness. 
But, dear child, you have so gently signified that 
my jargon is no longer required, and yet I stay. 
Why don't you expel me from your presence by 
main force ? . . Ah, Nettie I " 

Her tone changed as if by magic, to one of 
earnest tenderness, as she seated herself on the 
wide arm of Nettie's chair, and drew its occu- 
pant's head down to her shoulder, meantime 
bending down her own head to kiss her again 
and again. 

" Why does your influence so control and re- 
strain me? You little dream of the wayward 
tendencies of my nature, the wild thoughts which 
surge and toss through my brain. Sometimes 
it seems as if I were on a wide stormy sea, now 
carried along on the crest of a mountain wave, 
then sinking down, down in the — in the — oh 
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dear I my rhetoric fails me," she added, as a sense 
of her high flight of eloquence took possession of 
her fancy. Nettie put up her hand, and gently, 
caressingly, patted the cheek resting against her 
own: 

" I am happy that the sea of life on which we 
rock and toss, apparently the victims of every 
chance wind and wave, is still subject to the con- 
trol of One who holds the waters in the hollow 
of his hand." 

" Nettie, in spite of the remorse my own way- 
wardness causes me, that is my greatest comfort. 
I often wonder how I have managed to live all 
these years without this trust in the might of 
God, without confidence that he leads and guides 
me in the way which he knows to be best and 
right, even if to me it appears difficult, uncer- 
tain, mysteriously dark. . . But I must go. Do 
you feel very tired?" 

" Rather. But a good rest here alone, while 
you are ^jbudying, will make me feel bright for 
you when you come to read to me." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



IS THE WOODS. 



"May we show forth thy praise, not only with our lips, 
but in our lives, by giving ourselves up to thy service." 

— Book of Common Prayer. 



MR. BURTON had at last secured a lucrative 
position with a large firm in Woodbridge, 
and in spite of Nettie's sickness the family had 
been obliged to move thither. It was now two 
weeks since they had gone, and still Dr. Lockwood 
positively forbade Nettie's joining them, a decision 
not entirely due to his personal desires. He felt 
that her physical condition would not warrant any 
unnecessary excitement or expenditure of force. 

31S 
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Independent and proud-spirited as she was, Nettie 
could not avoid feeling often restless and dis- 
satisfied with her own powerlessness and slow 
recovery to health ; but all the Wallaces were not 
only kind and thoughtful, but appeared as though 
her presence were more an honor to them, than 
a favor to her, and so she was made very happy 
in Kate's home. 

She tried to write a note to Arthur, but the pen 
made such fantastic, comical marks that she gave 
up in despair, and entrusted the task to her fel- 
low-conspirator. His note ran thus: 

** Dear Arthur : 

•*You remember one day in your library we spoke 
of gardens and roses and pickers? I've been thinking a 
good deal about these gardens and roses and pickers. Have 
you ? Well, there has been a picker around in these parts cf 
the country lately. He has picked a flower of fadeless 
beauty, to wear on his heart forever. Won't you come and 
see his choice? The winds have blown roughly over this 
treasure, and at one time we feared its life had departed ; but 
when the sunshine of God's love and' mercy shone so bright 
and clear, it revived. Won't you come out and see my 
choice ? 

"Once I thought _y^« had obtained this flower^treasure of 
mine. I need not tell you the thought caused me grief, that 
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the feeling of loss and privation was hard to bear; but — 

well, come ! 

" Both Nettie and I want to see you. Can't you leave the 

fascinations of lawyers' briefs for a week at home ? 

•• Yours very much, 

"Jack." 



The next week flew by rapidly — all too rapidly 
for Kate's desires. She was very busy, and every 
night a very tired girl came to read the Bible to 
Nettie before she went to sleep. 

But Nettie's watchful eyes saw that thoughts 
of triangles and circles not alone occupied her 
friend's mind. She knew that amid the toil of 
" cramming," and the excitement of examinations, 
Kate was living very near to Christ. Since -their 
talk of a few nights before, Kate's feeling towards 
Belle Forrester had undergone a sudden, and 
marked transformation. Not that she had learned 
to love her — no, not that, but the half-contempt- 
uo^ impatience by which even her thoughts of 
Belle, as well as her actions towards her, had been 
controlled, certainly had disappeared. 

It was the day for the final test of good scholar- 
ship. Every member of the graduating class was 
in a condition of feverish excitement, determined 
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to win if possible the golden honors presented to 
their eager grasp. 

When Kate met Belle on the stairs, instead of 
passing her with a haughty inclination of the 
head, she said " good-morning," in as pleasant a 
tone as possible. Belle, apparently taken off her 
guard, and too surprised to consult her dignity by 
hesitating, returned the salutation involuntarily. 

In the early spring it had not been unusual for 
the botany class to go off to the " woods " near 
the town, for the purpose of analyzing the wild 
flowers which grew there in such rich luxuriance. 
The season this year had been very backward, 
and now, though late in June, there were still 
flowers to be found in the cold, shady recesses 
where the sun had not penetrated through the 
thick undergrowth of trees. 

For this afternoon an expedition had been 
planned, there was such a balmy softness in the 
air. The sky of that beautiful, clear blue, with 
the fleecy clouds piled up in masses of whiteness 
here and there. 

Many besides the members of the botany class 
joined in the excursion. The last examination 
had been passed, and the girls were eager for some 
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active, physical exercise, as a relief from the close 
coDfiuement and steady application of the last 
few weeks. 

Belle and Kate were much thrown together 
during the course of the afternoon, although no 
more word^ than were absolutely necessary were 
exchanged. About sunset Belle unintentionally 
got separated from her friends, and wandering 
around by herself, grew at last confused and 
bewildered by the thick underbush which proved 
very inconvenient and troublesome, inexperienced 
as she was in all country expeditions and the hard- 
ships they entail. 

She could hear no voices near, the woods 
seemed so silent, and it was darkening very fast 
among the shadows of the trees. Where was 
the path? 

As she emerged from behind an immense oak 
she unexpectedly found herself face to face with 
Kate, who was sitting alone on a moss grown 
stump in the shade of which were nestling blue 
violets, and other wild flowers, which she was 
carefully examining. 

Hearing a dry twig snap as Belle's unwary foot 
stepped upon it, she looked up and involuntarily 
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drew back, but the next moment smiled and ven- 
tured to say as she noted the intruder's tired 
face: 

" It's hard work tramping around. The groimd 
is so soft and slippery — damp too. Arn't your 
feet wet?" 

" Yes," answered Belle, moving away towards a 
large stump in not too close neighborhood. 

Kate resumed the examination of her flowers 
but their charm had vanished. She felt very 
uncomfortable. She wanted to propitiate her 
enemy, but the consciousness of a not yet sub- 
dued repugnance to her previous actions, so con- 
trary to her present desires, created an eflfectual 
barrier to unrestrained conversation. The sub- 
ject of damp feet being so soon exhausted she 
was puzzled where to find another — her ideas 
seemed all confused and vague — she never re- 
membered feeling quite so stupid and common- 
place before. Wouldn't it be best to gracefully 
retreat and wait a more convenient time for pro- 
pitiation? She had risen to her feet and was 
about to execute this design when to her surprise 
Belle spoke: 

'* Where in the world are all the girls ? " 
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*' Most of them have gone home. I left them 
a while ago. They were half way down the 
hiU." 

" I've been at least an hour trying to find the 
Masons. I turned to look at a queer kind of 
moss. . . I am sorry to trouble you, but I don't 
believe I can find my way out of this dismal horrid 
place. For the life of me I can't tell in what 
direction the town lies." 

" Come with me. It will be dark soon, and we 
ought to be on the way." 

"Is it this direction, or that?" asked Belle, 
oblivious of all but her own question. 

" That I " answered Kate concisely as she pointed 
where the ferns and shrubs grew thick and rank, 
with apparantly no space clear enough to permit 
Belle's progress. Noting her look of still greater 
perplexity, Kate added persuasively : 

" I know a short cut." 

*' Well, I suppose I may as well." And Belle 
vacated her stump rather unwillingly. 

Kate could think of nothing more to say, so in 
silence she led the way down the hillside. 

But because of her familiar knowledge of the 
ground, her progress was more rapid than that 
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of her companion. Half-way down, she stopped 
and waited for Belle to approach. In breathless 
haste Belle had carelessly stepped in places which 
Kate had been wise and skilful enough to avoid. 
The latter with diflBloulty smothered a laugh over 
the, to her, ridiculous spectacle of the soiled, toni 
drees, the dainty boots covered with mud and 
clinging fragments of moss and dead leaves, sur- 
mounted by the owner's disgusted, pitiable expres- 
sion, as she glanced down at them. 

" Don't mind it," Kate said kindly. " It wUl be 
almost dark when we go through the streets. Let 
me loop up your skirt. We have to go over a 
very rough place yet> and the hill below this is 
very steep. Have you another pin ? *' 

If Kate had been foretold that in this close 
nearness to the enemy such services as this would 
be accepted willingly, almost eagerly, she would 
have smiled incredulously. • . * There ! ' You are 
all right. Give me your hand and we'll run down 
this inclined place together. It is not nearly such 
hard work. You know I am a regular climber 
and from my childhood have made these hills and 
woods one of my homes. There is no danger." 

This was said in order to allay her companion's 
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fears and furnish an excuse for her own temerity 
in offering assistance. 

If Belle had stopped to think of the mode of 
action dignity required her to sustain, she might 
have hesitated ; as it was she impulsively (and to 
her own subsequent surprise) seized Kate's strong 
flexible hand, and almost instantaneously the two 
were flying down the hill. Over rocks and stones 
and decaying debris^ breathless with laughter and 
excitement, stopped at last by a broad, shallow 
stream flowing directly across the path. 

" We can never get over this, unless we wade," 
said Belle despairingly, as they halted. 

"On the other side of those bushes there's a 
little bridge which I helped to make years ago. I 
guess it is in good condition still." 

"Well, let's rest here a minute. I'm not used to 
this rapid kind of travelling," and with a sigh 
Belle sat down on a narrow ledge of rock and 
gave herself a moment's secret thought. This 
sharp-tongued, sarcastic Kate Wallace was not 
such a formidable enemy, after all. She certainly 
had been thoughtful of her comfort ; and though 
her manners were often unusually abrupt and 
striking, her face was positively very fascinating 
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in its brightness. Though not at all necessary to 
indicate that the unpleasant past was forgotten, 
there could be no harm in pleasing her by a little 
condescension now, especially as she herself had 
made the first advances. So this egotistical young 
lady asked with an air of flattering interest : 

"What boyish sweetheart was your fellow- 
architect ? " 

The opposite mountain tops were golden in the 
light of the setting sun and Kate was standiug 
watchmg their varied colors and the shadows in 
the intervening valley with that intense, apprecia- 
tive glance which reveals a soul sensitive to even 
the faintest impression of the grandeur and beauty 
of nature. Large masses of clouds fringed with 
purple, fast changing into gold, were rolling across 
the sky from the east ; as they reached the zenith 
the retiring sun threw his rays upon them, and 
they were all in flames. A bank of clouds near 
the crest of the highest mountain, assumed to 
Kate's imagination the form of a vast cathedral, 
its spires and towers illumined by a fitful, lurid 
light — now they have tumbled into shapeless frag- 
ments, driven away by the wind on a shoreless 
sea. For a moment Kate had forgotten the pres- 
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ence of her companion. Her arms were folded 
in a free, yet close clasp, her head thrown back 
as if to miss no beautiful changes in the sky, her 
whole figure expressive of unconscious dignity 
and grace. The unpleasant, insinuating question 
disturbed the fine harmony of her thoughts, and 
roused the resentment which she fancied had been 
lulled effectually to rest. As she was engaged in 
quelling the tumult in her heart, she did not 
immediately answer. 

" I presume you hear me. Miss Wallace. Who 
helped you to make the bridge?" 

" As you have so wisely changed the wording 
of your question, I can answer it easily. Your 
cousin Arthur was my honored comrade." 

Belle could not fail to notice the cold, distant 
tone. She was in no disposition to provoke the 
sarcasm, which she knew it so often betokened, 
yet she could not refrain from saying, curiously : 

" Your friend Nettie Burton, will recover mirac- 
ulously now, for he is coming home very soon. 
Aunt is almost crazy with expectation. However 
I suppose you are already aware of this ? " 

Coming home — coming home soon 1 . . Kate felt 
she must make some reply, so she asked coldly : 
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"It is very pleasant. When will he come?" 

" Next week. He wants to be here Commence- 
ment Day, and then he is thinking of going to 
Europe for the summer. There is a lawsuit in the 
Englicjh courts which he wants to see about; 1 
don't know what for. It woujd be jolly good fun 
if he would take Eva and me with him." 

And so Belle rattled on. 

"Don't you think we had better start for 
home ? " Kate asked at last, turning around. 
*' It is darkening fast. . . Have you noticed the 
exquisite effect of light and shade on that old oak 
opposite us? " 

All the way home Kate's mind was in a whirl of 
indecision, strong feeling and still stronger protest 
against the expression of that feeling. This op- 
portunity for telling her changed views of life 
was certainly exceptional, and might not occur 
again, but it was so hard to speak of Christ to 
this worldly-minded, frivolous girl. It was not 
until they halted at the corner of Brunson street, 
that she had gained sufficient resolution to say 
in a husky, unnatural tone, and with much hesita- 
tion between each word: 

" Belle Forrester, for several days I have wished 
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to tell you that I have become — that God has 
shown me that my past treatment of you has not 
only been unworthy of my best self, and detri- 
mental to my dignity, but positively displeasing to 
him. It is my strongest desire to — to, in fact I 
wish to live more sure of his approbation. I want 
my life to be higher, nobler, more Christ-like, than 
it has ever succeeded in being. Will you help me 
instead of hindering me ? . . . Belle Forrester will 
you forgive me ? " 

Belle's eyes opened in unfeigned astonishment. 
That the only girl in Belmont whom she feared, 
and whose allegiance she had always desired, 
should be thus suing humbly for her help and 
pardon was certainlj^ flattering to her pride. She 
had at last conquered and brought her enemy to 
her feet ! Could their intercourse be henceforth 
at least courteous, if not friendly, much unpleas- 
ant annoyance and trouble would be prevented. 
These motives influencing her, it was not strange 
she answered, ** Yes, I forgive you." And yet she 
could not forbear flinging one parting shot by way 
of memory for the past enmitj'- : 

*^How long is it since your mind underwent 
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such a remarkable, and beautiful change in regard 
to religion?" 

The mocking, unsympathetic tone seemed ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to Kate, foreign as it was to 
her own earnest mood, but with fine control, she 
answered gently: 

**Only a few weeks." 

** Well, I wish you every success, and hope you 
will learn to keep that rather troublesome temper 
from annoying those who are unfortunate enough 
to provoke it. I never wished to be anything but 
friendly to you, Kate Wallace. You know how 
you treated me the night of aunt's party. I ac- 
knowledge I don't like Nettie Burton ; but you 
need not have been so touchy on her account. If 
she has any pluck she can fight her own battles. 
But I don't suppose I shall have anything more 
to do with her now. I shall be really glad to 
forgive yru everything. Aunt will be glad we've 
made up. She says it's been a foolish quarrel ; 
and Eva likes you, and will want you to visit her 
if we stay all summer ; although I do not think 
we shall. You know she is a sort of Christian, 
and is rather inclined to like Christians too. Well 
good-night. If I ever get lost in the woods again 
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I shall be disconsolate if I don't stumble on you, 
peering into a damp hole for violets." With a 
radiant smile, and careless mood, Belle turned the 
corner. Her voice had changed in tone, her man- 
ner had become very charming during the last few 
sentences. Would Kate believe in their sincerity 
and trust thoir honesty ? 

To her as she walked swiftly homewards the 
result of the conference seemed at least to admit 
of self-congratulation* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



THB MEETING. 



•• In the gloomy past bury the wrong 

Thy vvrath cannot mend ; 
Think but what in the future can repair it.** 

— Lord Lytton. 



IT caused no small amount of happiness to her 
friends to discover that when the results of the 
examinations were made known, Kate Wallace 
stood first in almost all. She graduated with 
flying colors, yet wore her honors as though won 
from higher motives than either ambition or 
jealous competition. 

It was because of no indifference to their value, 
that her thoughts during the commencement 
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exercises were chiefly concerned with her rival of 
the year — Edith Mason, and her former " enemy " 
— Belle Forrester. Edith's scarcely concealed 
chagrin and envy surprised and pained her, indeed, 
she felt at one time like wishing for the power 
to change the conditions of her own triumph, and 
thus escape the ill-will of this comrade of three 
years. 

Poor Kate did not know that the motives ruling 
Belle's changed actions were love of ease and the 
fear of a warfare which had always resulted in 
her own discomforture. Kate's earnest desire for 
peace had flattered Belle's pride, and given her 
a very satisfactory sense of her own importance, 
and the effect of her personal fascination. Be- 
sides Kate was now, more than ever, the lion of 
the school, and Belle knew she must pay tribute 
in order to keep in the fashion. 

As it was, Kate was very happy in the enjoy- 
ment of this frank, cordial relationship, and many 
times lost herself in dreams of the future, and the 
bright possibility of Belle's becoming an earnest 
servant of the Lord Jesus — thus knit close to 
Ifettie's^ and her own heart in the bonds of a 
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friendship than which none could be purer or 
stronger. 

Kate went home well-nigh tired out, besides 
suffering from a hard, nervous headache. She was 
glad enough to sit down by Nettie's side, and give 
her a graphic description of the interesting events 
of the afternoon. 

She rattled on, oblivious of the strange, sub- 
dued excitement in her friend's eyes. She had 
taken a seat on the sofa in the parlor, one hand 
resting on a little Maltese kitten that on her 
entrance had sprung to meet her, the other grasp- 
ing her straw hat. The back of the sofa was 
towards the door, hence she did not see a tall 
figure emerge from behind it, aud stand on the 
threshold watching her. 

Nettie occupied a large arm-chair opposite the 
sofa ; a soft woolen shawl around her, the fringe 
of which was tied into knots again ai/d again by 
her restless fingers, ouly to be impatiently untied. 

^*What have you done all day. Net?" 

" Oh lots of things. . . Towards fiv^ o'clock an 
unexpected visit prevented me from getting 
lonely."* 

"Did it? Who came?" 
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As Nettie spoke she looked searchmgly into 
Kate's face. But Kate was silent. 

"Is your mind bewildered with its multitude of 
suggestions?" 

" No. The riddle is not hard. I suppose it was 
Arthur. Belle said he was coming." 

"He saw you were surrounded by congratu- 
lations so be thought he would postpone his good 
wishes." 

" You must permit me to offer them now," said 
a familiar, deep voice behind her. " I am proud, 
indeed, of my first schoolmate." 

Kate sprang to her feet aiid looked at the ad- 
vancing figure in startled bewilderment. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



CONFESSION. 

" This is the great step of our life — to change the nature 
of our self-reliance." — Margaret Fuller, 



LATER in the evening Kate was sitting on 
the outer edge of the long verandah, Walter 
Burton and Jack stretched out on the steps at her 
feet, Mr. Wallace and Will a little way back. 

Sheltered from the thick-falling dew, Marj'- 
Ashworth and Nettie were inside the window, and 
Arthur just outside, half leaning in. Mrs. Wal- 
lace was not very near the others, yet she could 
distinctly hear Kate's and Jack's merry voices, 
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and Arthur's lower, more carefully chosen words, 
— marred now and then by an unaccountable 
tinge of bitter sarcasm. 

Twilight passed, and the night set in starless — 
the atmosphere heavy and damp, betokening a 
storm. The tall trees and shrubs of the garden 
became like grim phantoms, then one by one were 
lost to view in the dense darkness. 

Finally Mr. Wallace rose and ordered the two 
girls away from the window, telling Jack to help 
him in with the chairs. 

" Are you not coming Katherine ? We're going 
to have music," that person asked as he jumped up. 

"In a minute. The music sounds beautifully 
at a distance. Have Net play Mendelssohn's 
' Sighing Wind ' while I sit here." 

The music began, but the minute lengthened 
into many, ere Kate felt willing to break the si- 
lence of her own thoughts by joining the company 
inside. 

Arthur had established himself near the win- 
dow, the light from which streamed out on the 
verandah and fell in faint gleams on Kate's dress 
and motionless figure. 

When Mr. Wallace rose to move the lamp to 
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the other side of the room, the rest of the party 
gathered more closely around the piano, and amid 
the bustle of the movement Arthur could not 
resist the impulse to join Kate. 

" Are you not afraid of catching cold ? " he 
asked, pausing beside her. 

*'No! I've something to tell you. Sit down." 

The quick, decided voice, the unusual serious- 
ness of manner impressed him strangel^y. Se- 
cretly wondering, he took a seat on the steps. 

" I can't tell you how glad I am to get back 
here, he said looking up, "and yet even in this 
short time things have changed — people don't 
seem the same." 

" How easily we drift away into a new life," 
Kate answered, drawing her fingers over her eyes. 
You have changed too." 

" I ? How is that ? I thought I was always 
the same. Tell me in what." 

" I think you have grown quieter, almost stem, 
and there are indications of a morbid, bitter kind 
of sarcasm — " 

"My fair cousins could inform you that the 
indications of that were present when I went 
away," he interrupted. " But we must not take 
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this as a thennometer to note changes of tempera- 
ture. . . You will not accuse me of repartee if I 
say you are different." 

*^ Am I? I am so glad you think so. That is 
what T wished to speak of to you. . . Arthur, I 
hope I am different from the careless, thoughtless, 
apparently heartless girl of last winter. Life has 
seemed more earnest, and full of meaning, lately, 
and I am very happy in knowing that Christ is 
my Saviour, my very own, that nothing can sep- 
arate me from him." 

Arthur did not reply when she paused. She 
went on hurriedly : 

" All the evening I have wanted you to know 
that I have become one of those Christians you 
and I used to watch and criticize." 

"Yes, I suppose you intend to live so that no 
one will watch and criticize you^^ 

The tone of his voice was very faintly sar- 
castic but her quick sensitive ear noticed it. 

" My life cannot be flawless, but it must and 

shall be devoted to Christ. Whether he will 

make it above criticizing, I cannot tell. I trust 

him with it, any way." 

" How this faith in a remote object blinds the 
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judgment I I thought you too strong, too indepen- 
dent for this, Kate." 

"Oh Arthur, please don't 1" 

The deep sadness in her voice touched his quick 
sjrmpathies. 

" Forgive me, Kate* I didn't intend to grieve 
you. I would rather do anything than that." 

"But you do not care to think of me as a 
Christian? Tou cannot sympathize with me in 
this?" 

"No, I can't, and I am really exceedingly sorry 
that you are losing your indepenence of mind 
and intend to put your life in certain fixed, un- 
alterable moulds — in fact subject to the unlimited 
and capricious control of a purely imaginary 
being. . . I am honest enough to say this, instead 
of expressing congratulations which would be a 
mere mockery." 

" Purely imaginary I Oh Arthur, you have no 
conception then of the feeling which comes from 
the firm conviction that there is an infinite God 
who condescends to be our Father." 

^I was talking about Christ as being imag^inary, 
no man with common sense can doubt there is a 
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God. . . But your voice is getting hoarse out here, 
and I want you to sing for me before I go." 

" I have sung very little lately. I have been so 
busy, and then — " 

" Yes, I know. Nettie says you have been most 
unselfish in attending her." 

"But that was not what I was going to say. 
You are too immature in your conclusions* I 
suppose we had better go in." 

" Not just yet." 

" Then you must take the consequences of my 
hoarseness. How contradictory you are I " 

He laughed and jumped up, asking roughishly: 

"Why don't you treat me as you did last 
winter?" 

" Do I not ? . . . Well I suppose I am too tired 
to-night to trouble very much about you. Be- 
sides," her voice grew lower, " besides, I must try 
now not to grieve any one by thoughtless, unkind, 
or careless words. Don't provoke me too much, 
however, for I warn you I am not yet above crit- 
icism. The wings haven't yet begun to grow." 

With a joyous, hearty laugh, she sprang to her 
feet, and not waiting for his reply, crossed with 
quick steps the threshold of the window. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



8TBIJGOLES. 

"The eminence on which her spirit stood, mine was unable 
to attain. Immense the space that severed us." 

— Wordsworth* s Excursion. 



FREE from the control of Euclid and the 
Latin Poets, the next few weeks were one 
joyous holiday for Kate, and almost with the 
feelings of a child she threw her whole soul into 
Arthur's plans for drives, picnics, boat-rides and 
other summer amusements. There were many 
pleasant visitors in Belmont, Mrs. McDonald filled 
her house with friends, and thus the absence of 
the Forresters caused less regret. 
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In spite of the happiness Arthur's presence and 
the knowledge of his love gave her, Kate could 
not help anticipating future sorrow. 

She realized now how much she had hoped for 
his conversion to the religion which had become 
her greatest source of joy. But she knew his 
scepticism was firmer than before, even antagonis- 
tic, whereas it had been only critical. She knew 
she could not speak of Christ to him with any 
expectation of meeting a satisfactory response, 
hence on this subject there would be no mutual 
sympathy ; into the most sacred recesses of her 
heart she could not admit him. • . Could she then 
become his wife ? Could she be happy, could she 
be her own true self, could her life be devoted to 
Christ and his work, as she wanted it to be? 
Perhaps her own faith would gradually grow dim 
and faint, at last wholly obscured by heavy clouds 
of doubt, if she were always with Arthur, under 
the continual influence of his strong nature. In- 
deed she felt his silent influence even during these 
few weeks. 

She knew she loved Christ — how much she 
loved him only he himself knew. She wanted day 
by day to become more and more like him. She 
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wanted her own will to become merged in his, 
thus one motive to rule her whole life. Would 
she not be wilfully throwing barriers in the way 
of the accomplishment of this purpose, would she 
not be disloyal to the king she had set over her, 
if she married Arthur? Oh it was a hard thing to 
decide, and the young heart many times grew 
faint and discouraged in moments of silent battle 
with these thoughts. 

She could not bear to think of being separated 
from him — it would be so hard. Harder still to 
witness his disappointment and know it was in her 
power to change it all into joy. 

Perhaps she could win him to Christ, perhaps 
this was just the work God had intended for her, 
and in this thought the puzzled brain would for 
a time rest. But then the possibility of failure, 
hence the certainty of her own Christian influence 
becoming weak and powerless, would agitate the 
mind again. 

With her usual reserve Kate kept these troubles 
secret. During the day she was bright and joy- 
ous — sincerely so; but at night, alone with God, 
she struggled and prayed for wisdom and guid- 
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ance in this strange necessity. At least the strug- 
gle ended in an unalterable decision. 

It was Sunday night. The last faint rays of 
the dying sun were shining through the open 
windows of the old church as the pastor entered 
the pulpit accompanied by a stranger who, on an 
evangelistic tour, had come to Belmont. 

Nettie was in her old place in the gallery, Kate 
by her side. The service was almost ended ere 
Arthur came. He had been for a long walk in 
the woods that afternoon, and the church bells 
were already ringing when he had started for 
home. As his pew had been filled ke stole up to 
the gallery and unknown to l^e girls took a seat 
behind them. 

The gas was not turned up during the sermon : 
a beautiful twilight in the old church. 

Kate's elbow rested on the railing in front, the 
hand supporting the chin, while her eyes were 
fastened intently on the speaker. 

To her astonishment his sermon was founded 
on the text: "Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers ; " and the gravely spoken 
words appealed directly to her conscience, though 
they sank like a heavy weight upon her heart. 
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But she took them as the veiy voice of God to 
her ; and as such they must be obeyed. 

" The Christian/' the preacher* said, " must be 
as the light that he may expel darkness, not that 
he may mix satisfactorily with it. We hear now- 
ardays of the church coming down to the world, 
and the world coming up to the church ; but God 
teaches the Christian that he must live in holy 
opposition to the world. Find out what God and 
his divine principles are, and then ask him to 
teach us how to allow these divine principles to 
work divinely in us. .. As a law of life the Chris- 
tian should ask himself, is it lawful? Our text 
gives us a practical command. It is generally 
referred to marriage. A Christian man has no 
right to marry an unconverted woman ; and a con- 
verted woman has no right to marry an uncon- 
verted man. . . Marriage is the primary thought in 
the text, but it is not the only one. A Christian 
has no right to ally himself with an unbeliever in 
business, in pleasure, in anything where the union 
may prove detrimental to his living to God's 
glory. Let each apply this command to his own 
special case." 

A •Rev. W. S. Rainsford. 
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Eate did not hear everything after that. Her 
head went down on the railing in front ; she was 
only conscious of needing help to obey the com- 
mand. Then in the midst of her passionate prayer 
the closing words of the sermon caught her ear : 

*^ Many lives are like the broken pillars we see 
in our cemeteries: fair pedestals, but broken 
shafts ; a fair beginning but a broken end. Only 
walk as saints. Remember that to live is not 
gold, not happiness, not fame, not sin, but Christ. 
Lord, teach us to be willing to be taught only to 
walk worthy of thee. . . Earthly love no longer 
dearest, earthly praise no longer sweetest ; earthly 
hopes no longer brightest ; we, Christ's followers 
look up and say : our crown, our hope, our life, 
our Head, our Lord is there. Earthly life is infi- 
nitely second, and heavenly life is infinitely first." 

After the benediction, Eate was startled by 
Mr. Derwent's voice at her elbow : 

" Good sermon. Miss Wallace. A mighty ear- 
nest fellow, but too extreme by all odds. . . We 
wavered a little in the last hymn, because you did 
not sing. You have a headache, I presume ? I've 
heard about them. You must take care. By the 
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way can't you stay and ran oyer the hymns for 
next Sunday ? I haye a new tone here." 

*^ I wish yon wonld excuse me.'' 

^ Oh, don't refuse, Kate," exclaimed Jane Digby 
coming oyer to the alto side of the organ. 

" Very well, I will," answered Kate, as her eye 
noticed Arthnr standing in the doorway. 

^ Net," she whispered, ^ please take him home 
with yon. Tell Will to wait for me," and Kate 
turned away and took up her hymn book. To 
her relief NeMe disappeared down the stairway, 
accompanied by Arthur. 

But when ten minutes later she herself emerged 
from the wide doorway of the old church, she 
found the latter awaiting her at the gate. 

" Why didn't you go home with Nettie ? " she 
asked abruptly. 

*' Will didn't seem inclined to stay, so I — " 

" Made yourself a martyr for the sake of gal- 
lantry. Thank you, exceedingly." 

Not since last winter had Arthur been re- 
ceiyed with this curt, sarcastic tone. Ah ! he little 
dreamed of the sharp pain which caused it. 

^^ I am sorry if my escort will be unwelcome," 
he said gently. 
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" Forgive me, Arthur. I feel very tired, and 
my head aches, and for a moment I was cross. I 
won't do so any more." 

The quick, impulsive, frank confession, entirely 
removed the impression her first words had con- 
veyed. He added, as she took his arm : 

" I wanted to wait for you. You see I watch 
carefully all my treasures." 

Kate did not reply, but quickened her steps ; her 
eyes were on the sidewalk and Arthur was watch- 
ing her. At last he said again : 

" I think that minister has bewitched you. You 
have been as gloomy as a storm-cloud ever since 
your eyes lit on him. I shall be jealous, and fear 
you have fallen in love with him." 

" I don't see what right you would have to be 
jealous," said Kate, with a flash of her old spirit. 

Arthur laughed : 

** No right certainly, but what I usurp. I haven't 
even in so many words told you that I always 
think of you as belonging to me, but I have felt 
it longer than you suppose. Kate 1 look at me, 
please. I have never yet dared to ask you if you 
agree." 

Kate felt a very disagreeable lump in her throat, 
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which made her voice husky and broken. She 
answered) though she did not raise her eyes : 

*^ Arthur, I belong to some One else, first. He 
tells, me, you know — but oh I don^t talk to me 
just now," 

At that moment she heard a quick step behind 
her, and a voice exclaim breathlessly : 

" Miss Wallace ! " 

"Why, Johnnie, what is it?" and Kate stooped 
down to the little fellow who had grasped her 
cloak. 

" Won't you come back home ? I run to the 
church and you wasn't there. Minnie's awful sick 
since you was there this morning." 

"Yes, indeed. Arthur, will you come? " 

" Where ? " 

" To see a poor sick girl in Dunkirk lane. She 
was at the hospital when I first visited her, but 
she has gone home. Her father is a drunkard," 
Kate whispered. "She is dying of consumption 
— a girl of great beauty and very refined. Will 
you come ? " 

" Why certainly. Come Johnnie, lead the way." 

Kate did not speak during the long, swift walk 
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which followed. She gave one hand to Johnnie 
by her side, and listened passively to Arthur's 
occasional words. 

At last they came to a narrow lane, which ter* 
minated at the door of a low, desolate looking 
cottage. Johnnie sprang forward and opened the 
door, while Kate and Arthur not less quickly 
followed. 

A half-consumed tallow candle burned dimly 
on a small, deal table, by the side of which a man 
was sitting, rocking to and fro — his hands grasp- 
ing a huge black bottle, bottom upwards and cork- 
less. In the furthest comer of the room was a 
small bed, on which lay a young girl as if sleep- 
ing. As Kate's swift footsteps sounded on the 
bare floor, the eyelids opened, disclosing eyes of 
wonderful beauty, their size apparently increased 
by contrast with the thin cheeks. 

"Ah, Miss Katie, I knew you'd come if you 
could," she said in a faint whisper, as she grasped 
Kate's hand. " I am almost there, but I wanted 
to see you once more. Is that the doctor ? " 

" No, Minnie ; it is Mr. McDonald — Dr. Lock* 
wood's friend." 
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^*' Does he belong to the Lord, too?" asked the 
sick girl, turning her large, wonderful ejes upon 
him. 

"What did she say?" 

"She wants to know if you love the Lord 
Jesus," said Kate, the tears coming as she thought 
of the inevitable answer, " No, I do not." 

" Why doesn't he love him. Miss Katie ? " 

" I do not know, my darling ; pray that he may. 
But do not talk. Let me turn these pillows." 

With a skilfulr delicate touch, Kate arranged 
the pillows, turned down the coverlid of the bed, 
and then, with her cool hands pushed back the 
brown hair which clung in damp heavy masses to 
the hot forehead. 

" Ah, that is so lovely 1 I've been thanking my 
Father all day for sending you to tell me about 
his love for me. I've been ever so happy since 
you went away this morning, . . I am going to 
him very soon, now. I wish I could take you 
with me." 

" I am not ready to go yet, Minnie," said Kate, 
hiding her face among the brown curls. ^^ I have 
work to do for Him, you know." 
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**0h yes, and when you come I — " 
But the faint voice grew inaudible, and Kate, 
with a swift motion of her hands, lifted the head 
to her own shoulder, A smile very sweet and 
strange passed over Minnie's face, and she looked 
up at Kate lovingly. 

" Arthur, hand me that glass. Now Minnie try 
and take some. It will give you strength to 
speak." 

But the dying girl only shook her head. The 
breath came quicker and quicker, in hard gasps, 
a film grew over the eyes, but still Kate sup- 
ported the drooping head, and Arthur stood and 
watched them both. 

At last Minnie roused from her death-like stu- 
por and called faintly, " Father." 

The man by the table ceased rocking, and 
looked over to the bedside. Kate could see he 
was not intoxicated ; her quick eye detected the 
grief in his face. 

" Father ? " 

"What is it, little girl?" and he came with 
unsteady steps toward her. 

But he was never answered. With a faint ex- 
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clamation her head dropped from Kate's shoulder 
the hand which her little brother had been grasp- 
ing in his own, grew rigid, and the life in swift 
flight departed. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

VICTOBY. 

" God knows that I am feeble like the rest," 

'—Mrs, Brownings 

THE walk home was very sUent. It could not 
be otherwise with such feelings agitating 
both Kate's and Arthur's hearts. 

But as they stood on the verandah the latter 
spoke: 

" I will come to-morrow and have a little talk 
with you. I feel we do not thoroughly under- 
stand each other, even yet. May I see you 
alone ? " 

353 23 
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Wb tall fonn was leaning against a pillar, and 
lie was looking down at her. But her eyes were 
80 fall of tears she could see nothing. The e£E6rt 
to be calm made her voice almost cold and hard : 

"You may come, only do not hope for hap- 
piness. I cannot — " 

But here she stopped. 

"Why, Kate I" He seized her hands in his 
firm, but gentle way. "I want you to be my 
wife. I've loved you for long years. Lately I've 
fancied that you loved me. • • Is it not so ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Then why cannot I hope for happiness — the 
best happiness in all my life?" 

" Because I cannot be your wife. That sermon 
to-night taught me what I must do." 

" Oh child 1 child ! what superstition, what blind- 
ness 1 You would trample on your heart's best 
love, you would make me wretched, miserable, 
worthless, in fanatic allegiance to an ideal I Oh 
Kate, I didn't think this of you." "^ 

" Please don't, Arthur. I cannot bear to hear 
you talk so to-night ; God knows I love you, would 
do anything for you except intentionally disobey 
him. • • You cannot understand these things — 
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some day perhaps you will, and if you come to me 
then, I'll be ready. • • But don't blame me now. 
It is harder for me than for you, because it is I 
who endure the sorrow of knowing that I inflict 
pain on you. Always remember that I loved 
you. • . Perhaps you had better not come to- 
morrow." 

^^ No, I must try and reason you out of this 
idea." 

^^ You cannot do it," said Kate, looking at him 
with a faint smile. **You know how firm I've 
always been in my decisions. This one is unalter- 
able. I assure you it is. I am not trying to test 
your — your love." 

There was a pause and then she continued : 

«a had hoped a great deal from your reading 
Nettie's Bible. Had you forgotten your promise ? '* 

" No. I have read every night, but I confess 
it's only because I promised. The book is such 
a dull treatise on morality, and I never inclined 
to that branck of science." 

^^ Suppose I ask you to give it a thorough ex- 
amination for my sake — for mine, Arthur. And 
pray to Grod to teach you its meaning. If you do 
this I hnow we shall not be separated long." 
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" How can I pray, Kate, when I do not believe 
God is a being who answers the prayers of such 
creatures as we ire ? *' 

** You know absolutely nothing about God, ex- 
cept what the Bible says, and that clearly tells 
us he does hear prayer." 

" Well, I promise I will study it as I never did 
before. . . If I do this and you feel so sure I will 
come to agree with you, why not now become 
mine — all mine ? " 

His voice trembled : 

" Oh Arthur, I cannot. Your influence over 
me is 80 strong. Ever since you have been here 
the little doubts you have so often expressed have 
injured me. They used to do me harm." 

"Therefore you are so holy that you do not 
wish to — " 

" Oh Arthur, don't 1 You will break my heart." 

With a smothered sob she sank down on the 
step on which she had been standing, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

"Forgive me, darling," he exclaimed, his voice 
breaking. " I didn't mean it that way. . . I know 
I am no Christian, but I am not humble enough 
to think my influence would do you harm. If it 
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tended to draw away your mind from some of 
these morbid fancies, I would be doing a noble 
work. But Katie, look up. It is getting very 
late, and I am going. You must go in. Will 
you forgive me? And let me see you to- 
morrow." He stooped down and lifted her face. 
"Please think again before you finally answer 
me. I hope a great deal. And Katie, tell me 
once more you love me. If you do, we must, 
%hill not, be separated. If you still say, we must, 
I shall think you do not." 

"I suppose you will imagine I love myself 
more. Oh how I wish you understood that I 
must obey a high command.'* 

"Well, perhaps, I shall. If ever a man lived 
who wanted to know the truth, and when he 
found it would value it, I am that man. So if 
your religion is true, I shall accept it. . . You will 
try and make me happy to-morrow ? " 

" I have already answered you, Arthur. If you 
come to-morrow, it will be only to say farewell." 

He looked at her in silence, a deep, dark shadow 
flinging itself across his face which was reflected 
in her own. He grasped her hands once more 
in one close clasp and then hurried down the 
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footpath leading to the gate. Kate waited till 
his steps were lost fax down the street and then 
she opened the firont door, and entered the 
house. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TWO OB threp: events in the life of four 

YEARS. 

" Fulfil now oh Lord, the desires and petitions of thy ser- 
vants as may be most expedient for them ; granting us in 
this world, knowledge of thy truth ; and in the world to come 
life everlasting." — Book of Common Prayer. 



THE four years which followed were years of 
joy mingled with disappointment ; of hap- 
piness darkened by the ever-present shadow of 
grief. Arthur left for New York almost imme- 
diately after his last interview with Kate; and 
Mrs. McDonald, unable to bear the loneliness of 
the house on the hill, urged the Forresters to make 
it their residence until he should be willing to 
come back to Belmont. 

3S9 
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Arthur's absence from Nettie's wedding, which 
took place in the autumn, proved a great disap- 
pointment to Jack who wanted him for his ^^ best 
man." Nettie refrained from expressmg her own 
disappointment, because she fancied Kate was 
some way concerned in the cause, although Kate 
had not ventured to tell any one the reason why 
her friendly relations with Arthur had so suddenly 
termmated. 

Towards the end of the second winter, news 
came that he had thrown up his engagement with 
Lovell & Black, and intended to sail for Europe 
after paying a flying visit home. Eate did not 
see him, though she received from Belle Forrester 
graphic descriptions of his conversations and per- 
sonal appearance. 

" He was more irresistable than ever," she said 
" a sort of recklessness about him which looked 
strange ; but he didn't look at all dissipated." 

When six months had passed, and Mrs. McDon- 
ald was looking for his return, he sent word that 
he had gone with a company of Englishmen into 
Greece, thence to travel to Egypt. 

To Kate, who alone knew the cause of such 
restless wandering, his absence was a source of 
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continual sorrow. And as much because of anx- 
iety for his wel&re, as for her own loneliness. But 
she kept busy, had definite plans for study, and 
work for the Master — indeed she tried to look at 
every duty as work done for him. Amid many 
discouragements and failures she was advancing, 
instead of going back in the Christian life. Her 
old sins were by no means conquered, but she was 
learning by degrees to depend less and less upon 
her own endeavors, and trust more invariably in 
the divine strength of the Saviour. 

The sacrifice of so much earthly happiness for 
his sake had brought with it blessings. In answer 
to her constant prayer and desire, he became to 
her the dearest, most precious friend of her whole 
]ife, a presence as real and tangible as is seen by 
the material vision. 

The consciousness also that she was useful in 
his service, that he permitted her to speak to 
others of the wonderful message from God to man, 
gave her great happiness. Her great aim was to 
**bury her own sorrow," to give to others the sun- 
shine of her thoughts and feelings. Thus in try- 
ing to comfort those hearts " growing weary with 
heavier woe;" in calling smiles into the pale, 
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weary iEaces of suffering children, who thought her 
face the brightest they had ever seen out of their 
own fanciful dreams; in cultivating her own 
tfpirit, the years passed. And gradually, to her 
surprise, as well as joy, a close feeling of friend- 
ship sprang up between her and Belle Forrester. 
The enmity had merged so slowly into friendship, 
they neither were conscious how really sure the 
change had been. 

Contact with Kate's frank, honest mind, the 
continual influence of her nobler thoughts and 
purposes changed Belle's character, too. One 
would hardly have recognized her to be the friv- 
olous proud and selfish girl she had been before. 

Eate was very joyful when Belle became thor- 
oughly reconcfled to Nettie who had been expect- 
ing all this so long, but her joy became yet deeper 
and more intense when Belle became finally rec- 
onciled to Christ, and took him for her guide and 
King and Saviour. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



AETEB rOTJB YEABS. 

•* Weak to resist ; strong to requite thy love.** 

— Philip Van Arterslde. 



AT last the wanderer wrote that he was tu*ed 
and homesick, and had sailed for home. 
By the same mail which brought this intelligence 
ta Mrs. McDonald a letter came to Eate. She 
had been at the hospital all day, and tired — yes, 
and a little low-spirited — had reached home about 
seven, to find Mr. and Mrs. Wallace absent. It 
was not until she estab^shed herself by the 
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library fire that she noticed the letter lying on 
the table. 

These four years have not changed Eate very 
mnch. The plump cheek has thinned a little, and 
the dark blue eyes have a thoughtful, deep- 
hearted expression, which they had not when we 
first knew her, but the face has its old bright- 
ness. Indeed it is more invariably bright — not 
80 often shadowed by quickly changing moods. 

The letter was long and closely written ; hard 
to read through the thick mist of tears which 
dimmed the sight of the reader: 



** My Dearest: 

"You remember you told me that you could never forget 
me, that your love for me would never change, that if I ever 
believed as you do and came back again asking for the joy 
of your presence, you would not refuse ? 

" 1 1 does not seem to me that these four years have 
changed all this. 

" Kate, I am coming home at last ; you can never know 
how my heart beats at the thought of seeing you again. 
But before I meet you I wish to tell you of a great happi- 
ness which has come into my life, a happiness in which, 
thank God ! I know that you can share. 

" Kate, I have learned to love your Saviour, learned to 
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trust him as I thought I could trust no one, learned to revere 
him as my God, 

** I cannot analyze this change, indeed, I can only fasten 
on its cause. When we parted the grief was so hard to bear 
that I felt willing to do anything to win you back* So you 
see my primary motive in seeking Christ was selfishness. 
But that soon changed to the old desire for truth. It was 
not until I was in Egypt, that I found out my search had 
all the time been directed the wrong way. 

" Among our party was a young fellow, a Christian, who 
was of great service to me. He was the evangelist who 
preached that night in the old church those words which 
sealed my fate. At first I treated him coldly; couldn't 
endure the sight of him; the remembrance of that night 
was too vivid. 

" But at last he won me for his friend ; and once in a fit 
of unaccountable frankness, I told him about you, and 
then asked him what I could do in order to believe in 
Christ. He said you had decided wisely, because if you had 
not given me up, I would probably not now be so anxious 
to believe as you do. . . Kate, my own beloved, I see now 
that you were right, that in being loyal to the Lord Jesus 
you were in reality the kindest to me. But for that 
I might still be shrouded in that thick, black darkness 
of heart upon which I look back with such sorrow and 
remorse. 

"When I came back to England my friend came too. 
But after that I lost sight of him. Finally one morning 
I ran across him at the National Gallery. I was espec- 
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ially unhappy, had spent two hours with the Bible, pray- 
ing for pardon, and yet feeling every moment an added 
sense of sin. 

"He took my arm, and we went out into the street, he 
meanwhile trying to explain again God's way of pardoning 
me. At last I saw it, saw it alL There, in that busy 
London street, with the crowds of people hurrying past, 
I gave my heart to God. And yet, Kate, it had taken 
four years to make me willing. 

"I cannot wait to tell you my struggles of mind, the 
doubts, the temptations which I had fought It was hard 
to bring down my pride, hard to let Christ do everything 
for me, instead of doing it for myself. But I found that 
when once my heart-pride was subdued, my intellectual 
difficulties grew less. I cannot say that they have entirely 
gone, but I trust my Father will keep me from ever allow- 
ing them to hide his face. . . Now, Kate, will you be my 
wife; will you help me, rather will you let me help you, 
work for this Master of ours? How hard it is to think 
of the years I have wasted when I might have been win- 
ning others to his service I 

"I am writing on shipboard, and shall post this when 

I reach New York. After seeing Mr. Lovell, I shall start 

for Belmont, and hope to see you Thursday evening about 

nine o'clock. I must see mother first, you know, though 

my heart is with you, even now. . . If you have changed, 

let there be a note for me at home. • • I cannot bear to 

think of that possibility. 

"Your devoted Arthur." 
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Thursday evening I Why the letter must have 
been waiting for her ever since morning I She 
threw back the hair which had fallen down over 
her forehead and looked at the clock. It was 
half-past nine. • • 

Even at the same moment the door-bell rang 
and she heard a well known voice enquiring for 
her. 

With the precious letter grasped tightly in her 
hand, Kate and Arthur stood face to face. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THB END. 
My future will not copy fair my past"— Jfrr. Browning. 



IT was a glorious winter evening. The moon- 
beams fell on icy evergreens and snow-capped 
hills, while their light was thrown back again, 
changed into flashing diamonds. Just such an 
evening as that long ago when Nettie Burton and 
Arthur took that never-to-be-forgotten drive and 
he told her of his love for Eate. 

And now it was the night before his wedding. 
Nettie had been the entire day with Eate, and 
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back towards eight o'clock came to spend the 
evening. When Arthur finally amved, he was 
accompanied by his mother and two cousins. 

As Nettie looked back along the track of years 
and remembered all their sorrows and heartaches, 
and hardly-won battles with temptations, there 
was mingled with her happiness a feeling of ear- 
nest solemnity, not unshared by Kate. Indeed 
Kate could not have told which feeling was the 
stronger. 

The future stretched before her, bright with 
anticipation of companionship with one she hon- 
ored, and could trust and love, full of possibilities 
of work for Christ which her eager heart longed 
to change into realities. It was a long beautiful 
vista, the end wrapped in a golden haze which no 
mortal eye could penetrate. 

In a pause in the now merry, now earnest talk. 
Dr. Lockwood exclaimed suddenly as a sense of 
the change in Arthur swept over him almost like a 
shock of joy : 

"I said once I must forever relinquish the 
charms of some familiar boyish sports ; but I feel 
strangely like indulging to-night." 

" Arthur looks so comfortable there, I believe 

24 
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I am safe in saying I will give you and him per- 
mission," said Mrs. Wallace, looking up from her 
work. 

Arthur occupied a large arm-chair beside Belle 
Forrester. Her hand rested on the arm of it, and 
every now and then, Arthur's hand would close 
over hers in obedience to an impulse he did not 
care to resist. Their new love to the Master had 
brought the cousins very near to each other. 

He could see Kate where she was sitting on 
a low seat on the other side of the fire, her eyes 
resting on the glowing coals. Yet whenever she 
would turn to speak in a voice growing deeper and 
richer as her thoughts became more and more 
earnest, her eyes would always meet his for a 
moment — language whose meaning was unguessed 
by any but themselves. And so the talk drifted 
on, until at last Jack asked Arthur if he would 
go again into business with Lovell & Black. 

Before he replied Arthur rose from his seat and 
began pacing the floor restlessly. Then with a 
quick glance at his mother, he answered : 

" Jack, I haven't spoken to any of you, except 
Kate, about my plan. Indeed it was only yester- 
day that with any truth I could call my somewhat 
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vague reverie a plan. Soon after I returned home 
Mr. EDerton spoke to me about it and ever since 
he has urged, nay implored me to decide as he felt 
sure God wished me to decide. I cannot help 
considering his words as perhaps a message from 
God to me. Jack you know I am bound to win 
souls for Christ, whether I accomplish anything 
else in life or not, and I believe I could do this 
work better if I preached." 

^* What ! give up all you've won in law when 
you've had such prospects of success ? " asked 
Mrs. McDonald, excitedly. " Don't Arthur, I beg 
of you, go from one extreme to the other. I al- 
ways wanted you to be a Christian, but not a 
fanatic. 

" I suppose my fair cousin too, will think that 
I would be foolish to jump to clerical dignities," 
said Arthiy.% glancing at Eva. 

She had been watching him as he halted op- 
posite to Jack, and now as his eye met hers her 
face flushed. Then she said hesitatingly and with 
a strange tremble in her voice : 

" My life has been such that you have reason, 
Arthur, to think I like only worldly honor and 
riches and splendor; but when' I tell you what 
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my future life is to be you may think differently. 
I have never forgotten that missionary meeting 
the first evening we came to Belmont ; it gave me 
such a strong impression of what religion really 
is. But since Kate and Belle have been such 
friends, it has been Kate's influence more than any- 
thing, which has made me resolve to make my life 
different from what it has been. I never before 
realized what a grand as well as solemn thing 
it is to be a Christian. I know I have been one 
all these years, but in a blind stumbling kind of 
way. . . Now Arthur I want you to be a minister. 
It seems the noblest profession a man can choose. 
But to return to myself. Yesterday I received 
a letter from Mr. Greenville, saying that in 
response to his offer, his services as a missionary 
to India have been accepted. Then he asks if I 
will be willing to endure the hardships of a foreign 
life. . . In spite of almost overwhelming misgiv- 
ings as to my fitness, I have answered him that 
I am willing. . . So Arthur you may jump to 
clerical dignities, but I shall jump further still — " 
She stopped, unable to control the trembling of 
her voice. Arthur's eyes were dim with tears. 
'* You honor me by telling me this," he said, with 
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an affectionate look at her downcast face. " May 
our Father give you physical strength and every 
blessing. . . Jack 1 pray, pray for us both." 

So with subdued hearts they all knelt down, 
and Dr. Lockwood prayed. To Arthur the Spirit 
of God seemed very near — a more tangible pres- 
ence than even that of his friends, whom he could 
have touched and felt. In that rapt moment of 
happiness he forgot the few lingering aspirations 
of his heart for worldly honor and success, and 
determined to give himself entirely to God. 
When they arose Mrs. McDonald could see by 
the expression of his eyes that he had decided. 
Against that decision, whatever it might be, she 
knew it would be useless to remonstrate. A few 
minutes after, her sleigh was announced. 

*'Ai'thur I suppose you are not coming yet? 
I can take Nettie home if she is ready:" 

"By all means, mother. Jack you'll have to 
go alone. . . I have my key," he added, as he stood 
at the gate and tucked the fur robes around the 
ladies. 

" Pat, take Mrs. Lockwood home first." 

"All right, yer honor." 

Almost instantaneously the horses dashed away. 
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* How gloriously beautiful the night isl'* con- 
tinued Arthur, his eyes resting with delight on 
the diamond floored road stretching far away to 
the hills beyond. 

" Yes, and then the lovely crystals of ice on the 
evergreens," replied the doctor, as he lit his cigar. 
" Do you smoke much now ? asked Arthur, 
with his hand on the gate. 
"No. Why?" 

" Because, if I were you I would give it up 
entirely. We Christians don't want even one 
foolish habit to become strong. We want to be 
like the Chevalier Bayard, not only without fear, 
but without reproach." 

" That's so old fellow, you're right. Oh I if I 
had always had your self-control I would never 
have sunk so low as I did ! " 

" All my self-control and high ideas of morality 
didn't make me happy or useful. Jack. It was 
only when I found out how really poor and mean 
and ignoble were even my purest motives, and 
yet how great Christ was, that happiness came to 
me. Oh, sometimes it is hard to realize how 
really happy I am. But I must go in. By the 
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way, what are you going to do with that 3igar?" 

" Why, I mustn't waste it." 

" Better begin right off." 

" All right, here goes." 

Jack dug a little hole in the snow, and with a 
comical gesture expressive of despair placed in it 
the offending cigar. It went out quickly. 

" There," he said, with an emphatic stamp of 
his foot on the frozen ground. " There is another 
tro[)hy of a victory over myself. Oh, Arthur ! 
no one knows what my life has been ! I tell you, 
there is no hope for a man who went as far as I 
did. unless he becomes a believer in Christ, and 
thus gains his strength to help him. No hope 
whatever. . . But you must go in. . . I haven't 
formally congratulated you yet. It's a grand 
thing to have a dear little wife." 

" Mine isn't very little. She is stately and tall, 
and commanding. But she's a noble, grand girl, 
and I am to be congratulated. . . I've gathered my 
rose at last. Jack, and its fragrance is none the 
less sweet for having waited for it four long years. 
But good-night, old fellow. There's Kate at the 
door wondering why I don't hustle you off. . . 
Pray for me a great deal, Jack. There are some 
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hard battles before me — battles with my own pride, 
self-will and impatience. I shall have to fight 
going up the hill, you know, for I am determined 
to gain the heights of life which my heart desires, 
and fighting up the hUl is always hard. • . Good- 
night." 

With a close, boyish embrace, the two friends 
separated. 

And the precious moonlight fell on Jack's path- 
way all the way home. 

When Arthur re-entered the house, Kate had 
already resumed her place by the fire. He turned 
down the gas and after drawing up the curtains of 
the window to let tlie moonlight come in to shine 
in wide silver bands across the carpet he mo- 
tioned Kate to a seat by his side. 

Thus, in talking over the love for each other, 
and for the Saviour to whom they had conse- 
crated their hearts, the minutes flew by on 
golden wings. 

THE END. 
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notable occurrences recorded.*^ — 
Athenaeum. 

" There is no end of exciting 
adventures^perils and escapes, 
hardships and cruelties, mutinies 
and piracy. The story remark- 
ably illustrates the pluck and 
resource which have given the 
English the command of the seas, 
and the rewards that upright- 
ness and manliness will always 



bringP — British Quarterly Re- 
view. 

" In this volume of adventures 
amongst the icebergs and wal- 
russes, Mr, Kingston has ven- 
tured upon what seems to him 
an inexhaustible subject of excite- 
ment to the boyish mind. Here 
will be found shipwrecks and 
desert islands, and hair-breadth 
escapes of every kind, all delight- 
ful and spirtt-stirring, and all 
ending in a happy return home 
and enjoyment of family affection 
after the tossing to and fro en- 
dured by Peter Trawl, who will 
be treasured up in many a bofs 
memory, and cherished as dearly 
as the image fixed of Robinson 
Crusoe" — court JoumaL 



CLARA MAYNARD; or, The True and the False. A Tale for the Time?. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 



"^ very charming love story ^ 
told with singular grace and 
power, by a writer gifted with 
an excellent command of language 
and a keen insight into the work- 
ings of human emotions in their 
best aspects^ — Standard. 

^* An admirable story, in which 
the mischievous results of Ritua- 
listic teaching are effectively 
shown. Mr, Kingston has very 



skilfully introduced some effective 
arguments against High Church 
and Romish principles, which, 
without encumbering the narra- 
tive or rendering it in any way 
prosy or dull, serve to make it 
extremely useful. This tale is 
likely to produce a good impres- 
sion, and deserves to be widely 
circulated." — Rock. 



London : Hodder and StougKton, Y]^ Paternft^lw 'Eiw». 
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HENDRICKS THE HUNTER; or. The Border Farm. A Tale of Zululand. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. With Five Full-page Illustrations. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Gilt edges, price 5s. 



«*yi Tale of Zululand J A 
very appropriate region to take 
a boy in at this time. We have 
nothing to do, however, with the 
late war, though there is plenty 
of fighting bejore Hendricks tale 
is told. The illustrations are 
quite in the spirit of the book. 
No one who looks at the fontis- 
piece but must turn to page 201 
to learn the issue of the startling 
scene depictedP — Times. 

"-4 delightful book of travel 
and adventure in Zululand, The 
rtader is introduced to Cetewayo 
as f "oung man^ before he bad 



attained his rank and pre-emi- 
nence as * a noble savage,^ The 
book is very interesting, and comes 
appropriately at the present mo- 
ment!* — Athenaeum. 

" A boy may be happy all day 
with Mr, Kingston's ' Hendricks 
the Hunter.'" — Saturday Review. 

" The narrative is of that thrill- 
ing description so popular with 
the youth of the land!' — Court 
JoumaL 

" As a story for boys it is, we 
repeat, a work far above the 
average,** — Boys' Newspaper. 



yOVINIAN. ATaJeof Early Papal Rome. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Fcap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 



^^ A very charming story. The 
young will be delighted with its 
pages, not merely for its abundant 
illustrations, but still more because 
its striking scenes and characters 
are full of interest,*^ — Public 
Opinion. 

** This is the kind of book which 
always delight our boys, though 
indeed to them no book by this 
author needs recommendation. 
But tales of olden time have 
always a charm, of which this 
will not be found wanting'* — 
Freeman. 

"// is a powerful and thrilling 



story of the early part of the fourth 
century, -when Christianity was 
rapidly gaining a nominal as- 
cendancy in the proud city of the 
Ccesars, and pagan Rome was 
giving place to papal Rome, The 
description of the capital of the 
ancient world, of the intrigues 
and corruptiofis of decaying 
Paganism, of the struggles am 
conflicts of the early Church, of 
the wonderful catacombs in which 
they found protection and safety 
in life and a resting-place in 
death, is singularly graphic, and 
indicates a skilful and practised 
pen," — Methodist Recorder. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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lUE BAIRMS; or, Jafie^s Leve and Service. By the Author of " ChristM 
Redfem*8 Troubles." With Five Full-page Illustrations. Thirteenth Thou- 

m 

vtnd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 



" A special interest attaches to 
*The Bairns/ The characters 
are forcibly delineated^ and the 
touches of homeliness which seem 
almost peculiar to our tiorihern 
kinsfolk impart a peculiar charmP 
— Record. 

" The story of their life in 
Canada and of Janefs untiring 
love and devotion /d? *The Bairns' 
is told in a most interesting 



and tender manner!* — Christian 
World. 

" The story has become popular^ 
attd is now beyond the reach of 
criticism. We may observe^ how- 
every that it fully deserves its 
success. It is full of interest, 
is capitally written, abounds in 
lively and affecting incidents, 
and is high in toneJ' — Glasgow 
Herald. 



FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS; or. The Perils of Orphanhood. 
By the same Author. Cheaper Edilion. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 



^ An exceedingly well told 
story, full of incidents of an 
attractive character. The story 
will be aihnired by all thoughtful 
girls^^ — Public Opinion. 



" A sweet, pure, and beautiful 
story, such as may be put with 
confidence into the hands of any 
English girl" — Sheffield Inde- 
pendent. 



7y/£: TWA MISS DAWSONS. By the same Author. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Uiice 5s. 



" We gladly welcome a new 
book by the auihor 0/ *The Ikiirns.' 
That charming Canadian story 
opened a new field for readers 
of fiction. The present stofy is 
limited to Eastern Scotland. It 
is a family picture, settling down 
chiefly to the experiences of a 
charming old maiden aunt — a 
most admirable delineation — and 
an equally charming niece ^ — 
British Quarterly Review. 

" We have read this story from 
the first li?te to the last, and what 



more can a reviewer say in praise 
of a book f It is char?ning both 
in style and in sentiment," — Shef- 
field Independent. 

*' A healthy toned story that the 
authoress unfolds with great skill 
and a wonderful degree of veri- 
similitude. If people will read 
fiction rather than books thai treat 
of reality, they will find few that 
will imerest them more, or for 
a story that will leave a more 
pleasing impression^ — Christian 
Treasury. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton^ 27, Paternoster Row. 
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J H OR A TON HALL: or^ Old Questions in Young Lives. By Phcebe J.| 
McKeen. Second Thousand. Crown 8yo, nicely bound, price,^ 6d. 



*^ An interesting and well 
written story. The characters 
of the girls are well drawn and 



the tone of the book excellent 
throughout, " — Church Sunday 
School Magazine. 



TJ/£ MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE, A Story of Christian Service in Daily 
Life. By the Author of *' Isa Graeme's World," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2S. 6d. 

" We have seldom met with a must naturally have a good effect 
girU book more to our taste than upon any who read it," — Literary 
this charming story. Such a book World, 



THEODORA CAMERON, A Home Story. By the same Author. With 
Five Full-page Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



" A healthy interest, full of the 
kindly and sanctifying influences 
of home^ breathes through every 
page. The work is excellent in 
tone and style. Every girl and 
boy must benefit greatly by read- 
ing such a good and interesting 
home story, ^^ — Daily Chronicle. 

" They might have stepped 
bodily out of one of Miss Yonge^s 
books, so carefully are the charac- 
ters of all the children drawn. 
The mother is a beautiful charac- 



ter^ and the father almost equally 
so, while the children of such 
parents could hardly fail to be 
interesting," — Coiut Circular. 

"A pretty story of the great 
civil war, which though issued 
in a single volume, comprises not 
less matter than an ordinary 
novel, and introduces the reader 
to many varieties of character, 
and numerous stirring scenes in 
the home and on the battle-field^ 
— Daily News. 



THE WINTHROP FAMILY, A Story of New England Life Fifty Years Ago. 
By the Author of " May Chester," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Handsomely 
bound, price 3s. 6d. 



" A very dainty, 
volume." — Freeman. 



winsome 



" Primitive New England life, 
hospitality, and home-heartedness 
are Ji7tely wrought out in it. 
There is a quiet, easy grace, a 



pleasant sparkle, and a genial 
attractiveness in the style which 
exactly suits the life, man?ier, and 
personages of the narrative, A 
most admirable one for hofne 
interest and delight." — Golden 
Hours. 



London : If odder and St ought on, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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